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UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE 


THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGNn AFFarrs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
met in room G-3, United States Capitol, at 10:15 a. m., Hon. A. S. J. 
Carnahan (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. The committee will come to order. 

We have before the subcommittee House Resolution 367 and Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 109. Without objection, House Resolu- 
tion 367 and Senate Concurrent Resolution 109 will appear in the 
record at this point. 

(H. Res. 367 and S. Con. Res. 109 follow :) 


[H. Res. 367, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United Nations Emergency Force, created pursuant to resolutions 
of the United Nations General Assembly of November 3 and 4, 1956 (A/RBS/391 
and A/RES/394), has made an important contribution to international peace 
and security in the Middle East; and 

Whereas the need for a force of this character appears likely to continue; and 

Whereas a United Nations force, established on a permanent basis, could be 
an important instrument for observing and reporting and for the maintenance of 
international peace and security: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That (a) a force similar in character to the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force should be made a permanent instrument of the United Nations; 

(b) No individuals should be accepted for membership in this force who are 
nationals of the permanent members of the Security Council or of states not 
members of the United Nations; 

(c) The United States delegation to the United Nations present a plan to the 
Twelfth General Assembly for the establishment of such a United Nations force 
on a permanent basis; 

(d) Expenses of maintenance of the force should be provided by the United 
Nations out of its regular budget. 


[S. Con. Res. 109, 85th Cong., 2d sess.] 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United Nations emergency force, created pursuant to resolutions 
of the United Nations General Assembly of November 3 and 4, 1956 (A/RBS/391 
and A/RES/394), has made an important contribution to international peace and 
security in the Middle East; and 

Whereas the need for such a force appears likely to continue; and 

Whereas such a force could be an important instrument for the maintenance 
of international peace and security not only in the Middle East but also in other 
areas of the world: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Congress welcomes the establishment of the United Nations emergency force. 
Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that— 

(a) a force of a similar character should be made a permanent arm of 
the United Nations; 

(b) such a force should be composed of units made available by members 
of the United Nations: Provided, That no such units should be accepted 
from permanent members of the Security Council; 

(c) consideration should be given to arrangements whereby individuals 
would be allowed to volunteer for service with such a force: Provided, That 
individuals who are nationals of permanent members of the Security 
Council should not be acceptable ; 


(d) equipment and expenses of such a force should be provided by the 

United Nations out of its regular budget. 

Mr. Carnanan. The United Nations, on numerous occasions, has 
had to deal with recurring problems of international adjustments. 
Its work is increasing in the important field of observation and polic- 
ing. It is currently confronted with the difficult observation and 
police problem in Lebanon. 

Many of us are not too well informed of the facts regarding what 
the United Nations observers have done already or the problems they 
have had to deal with. Nevertheless, there are many, I am sure, who 
share my feeling that, had the United Nations been better equipped i in 
advance, the situation in Lebanon might have been dealt with more 
pr hd and effectively. 

I do not feel that the world is as yet ready for anything very big or 
spectacular in the way of an international police organization. Any- 
one who makes even a cursory examination of the problems involved 
is confronted with the cost of any substantial undertaking of this 
kind. Further than that, we are confronted with the fact that the 
many nations would fear that such a force would infringe their 
sovereignty. 

Nevertheless, our experience in the area of Suez and in Lebanon 
has shown us that there are some things that can and should be done 
by a United Nations force. I have called these hearings in response 
to a growing demand for further consideration of the creation of a 
permanent United Nations force. 

These hearings are being held so that the Congress and the pub- 
lic, generally, may have the benefit of expert testimony on this gen- 
eral subject. Our purpose is to consider whether some sort of 
permanent arrangement for a United Nations force is desirable and, 
if so, the pr oblems connected with the operation and organization of 
such a force. The creation of such a force is, of course, the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations. 

Our first witness is Mr. Joseph E. Johnson, president of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. Mr. Johnson has a dis- 
tinguished record in the Department of State and in the United 
States delegation to the United Nations, and has taken a particular 
interest in the problems of a United Nations force. The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace sponsored the study conducted 
by Mr. William R. Frye and which has been presented in the book, 
A United Nations Peace Force. There can be no question but that 
Mr. Johnson qualifies as an expert on this subject. 

We are delighted to have you with us, Mr. Johnson, and you may 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH E. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE EN- 
DOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It is a distinct pleasure and a great privi- 
lege for me to be asked to appear before your subcommittee to testify 
on the question of a permanent United Nations peace force. I hope 
by doing so I can make some contribution toward an understanding 
of the issues involved in the consideration of this timely and, to my 
mind, very important question. 

As a citizen, I am grateful that you, Mr. Chairman, have taken the 
initiative to raise again in the present crisis this subject on which 
you introduced House Resolution 367 last year. 

I am Joseph E. Johnson, president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, with headquarters at 345 East 46th Street, 
in New York City. I live at 22 Winant Road, Princeton, N. J. 
appear before you today as a private citizen. Moreover, I represent 
only myself, for the Carnegie Endowment, as an organization, does 
not take positions on public policy issues of this kind. 

This does not mean that the endowment has no interest in such 
questions. Onthe contrary, when the United Nations emergency force 
was sent to the Middle East in the winter of 1956-57, it seemed to 
the trustees of the Endowment that there would, almost certainly, arise 
a wide interest in the possibility of placing it, or something like it, 
on a permanent basis. They, therefore, authorized the preparation 
of a study of the experience in establishing a United Nations emer- 
gency force and of the possibilities for the future, and Mr. William R. 
Frye, United Nations correspondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, was commissioned to prepare such a study. Mr. Frye worked 
with an advisory committee, of which I was chairman, and his study 
was published in the fall of 1957 in the book, A United Nations Peace 
Force. It is against the background of my close association with 
that specific project, as well as of my deep concern with problems of 
peace and war and my longstanding interest in strengthening the 
United Nations, that I appear here today. 

One cannot fail to be struck by the contrast between the current 
crisis in the Middle East, which has been the occasion for arousing 
renewed interest in a United Nations peace force, and that over the 
Suez Canal in late 1956. I shall not say anything of the differences 
in the origins of the two crises. My concern here is only with the 
contrast in the handling of the two situations by the United Nations, 
to which both crises were brought. 

In 1956, the United Nations, with the active cooperation of the 
United States and the tacit acquiescence of the Soviet Union, was 
able to create and inject into the area a symbol of the world’s interest 
in avoiding further hostilities. This symbol, the United Nations 
emergency force (UNEF), was composed of contingents from the 
armed forces of several nations. It was charged with patrol, obser- 
vation, and guard duties. The imaginative and vigorous act of the 
United Nations in creating UNEF made it possible to bring about a 
cease-fire, and establish the essential prerequisite conditions for the 
withdrawal of the British, French, and Israeli forces. Because of 
the injection of UNEF into the situation, the violent phase of the 
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incident was ended. And not only was the risk of major war involv- 
ing the great powers avoided, but both United States, and, most im- 
portant, “Soviet forces, were left out of the picture. Now, 20 months 
later, UNEF is still satisfactorily performing its duties in the area. 
Peace and quiet reign within its jurisdiction—a striking, even star- 
tling, contrast with the situation that existed on the same terrain 
before its assumption of its duties. The fact that UNEF continues 
to perform its invaluable functions—even during the present 
troubles—attests to the respect in which it is held by all concerned. 

When the present crisis first came before the United Nations in 
May, as a result of a Lebanese request for aid addressed to the Se- 
curity Council, improvisation was again necessary. This time the de- 
cision of the Council—the only one on which agreement was possible 
in view of the surrounding uncertainties and of the differing interests 
of the members, and particularly the permanent members—was that 
a small U. N. observation group should be dispatched. This has 
seemed to the Lebanese Government less than an adequate answer to 
the situation and, when the revolution in Iraq inflamed the Middle 
East, it asked immediate help from the United States, and got it. 
United States Armed Forces are now involved in the Middle East, a 
development that was avoided in 1956. 

Both the United States and Britain, which sent troops to Jordan 
in response to a similar urgent request, have announced categorically 
that their forces will be withdrawn when the United Nations, in 
Ambassador Lodge’s words, “takes the steps necessary to protect the 
integrity and political independence” of those two countries. But no 
one can now predict whether appropriate U. N. action can emerge 
from the turmoil of moral and legal issues, conflicting pressures, and 
intersecting interests. In the meantime, the presence of the United 
States and British forces in the area, even though they were invited 
by the duly constituted governments, provokes excesses of xenophobic 
antiwestern sentiment and risks concealed or overt Soviet 
intervention. 

Might it not have been different if, when the U. N. Security Coun- 
cil first considered the Lebanese request for aid, a U. N. force of some 
kind had already been in existence, available to be introduced in 
response to the Lebanese request? Is it not possible that, if a U. N. 
force had been available, its very existence might have led to its use? 
The Lebanese Government might have felt reasonably secure, even 
in the face of the revolution in Iraq, and, even had it not, the United 
States Government might not have considered it necessary to send 
United States forces there. 

I do not, frankly, know how to evaluate the possibility that, if there 
had been an available U. N. force, events would have taken a more 
desirable turn. But, if that possibility can be said to have existed at 
all, to have had such a U. N. force available would, in my judgment, 
have been worth whatever it might have cost the United States and, 
I might add, the other peace-loving nations. 

This recent experience, it seems to me, reinforces the conclusions 
that many, including, sir, yourself, drew from the Suez crisis. For 
one thing, it seems clear that a small U. N. force, lightly armed but 
expressing by its presence the concern of the world community, can 
usefully perform necessary functions of observation and patrol, and, 
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in general, serve as a buffer between potentially hostile smaller powers. 
Secondly, the Middle East has again demonstrated its incendiary 
nature—a tinderbox capable of igniting an atomic fuse. Thirdly, 
developments to date in the present crisis support the view, held by 
the creators of UNEF, that the commitment of the military strength 
of a great power in the Middle East brings with it great difficulties, 
even dangers. 

This last conclusion points up the need, in an age when the two 
great hostile powers both have thermonuclear capability, and with it 
the power to destroy civilization, to find means for dealing with situ- 
ations like that in the Middle East in ways that will both promote th. 
national interest of the United States and contribute toward world 
peace, without involving the dangers of direct conflict between the 

J.S.S. R. and the United States. 

A permanent U. N. peace force could be one such means. 

The Suez experience had already convinced many thoughtful peo- 
ple that the time was ripe to attempt to create a permanent U. N. 
force. Lester B. Pearson, then Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, and the man perhaps most responsible for the estab- 
lishment of UNEF originally, made a strong plea to this effect in an 
article that appeared in Foreign Affairs in April 1957. He has 
recently been joined by New Zealand’s Sir Leslie Knox Munro, a long- 
time U. N. delegate who is currently President of the General Assem- 
bly, in remarks delivered at Colgate University on July 4 of this year. 
The New York Times in an editorial on July 10 of this year supported 
the idea. The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace has 
taken the same position in a careful study entitled “Strengthening the 
United Nations.” William R. Frye, in the study that he prepared 
for the Carnegie Endowment, points out that, even during the General 
Assembly debates on the Suez crisis, a number of United Nations 
delegates expressed the hope that a permanent U. N. force could 
emerge from the trial that the U. N. and the world were then endur- 
ing. Frye, himself, after carefully and realistically appraising the 
needs, the difficulties, and the possibilities, concluded not only that a 
permanent U. N. force was desirable, but that the creation of such a 
force lay within the realm of practical possibility. 

It now seems likely that the question of creating such a force will 
be included on the provisional agenda of the regular session of the 
General Assembly when it meets in September. I share the view that 
the creation of a U. N. peace force is not only necessary and desirable, 
but also possible. I believe, therefore, that the United States Govern- 
ment should urge the creation of a U. N. force, in which the great 
powers would not participate, to be at the disposal of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly in the performance of peace- 
keeping duties that may be assigned to it. In this respect, therefore, 
I heartily endorse the purpose of House Resolution 367, introduced 
by Representative Carnahan. 

The general remarks that I have just made leave unresolved a num- 
ber of crucial and difficult questions about the purposes, composition, 
and character of the proposed force. I turn now to a consideration 
of some of these. 

The first and most important issue is: what purposes would the 
force be expected to fulfill? Broadly, is it realistic to anticipate that 
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such a force could be used to resist determined aggression by the 
organized military forces of a nation state? To this question, my 
answer is a categorical negative. There is nothing in the history of 
U.N. efforts to set up such a force that suggests that it would now be 
possible to create one. For defense against such aggression or against 
action by one of the great powers, reliance must still be placed 
on the other means that are available—national military strength and 
regional arrangements, such as NATO. Such defense could be under 
U. N. auspices, as occurred in the Korean war and as is contemplated 
by the uniting for peace resolution, adopted by the General Assembly 
in 1950. 

We are left then with a narrower but, in my view, still important 
and useful concept of the force—a force that would be an adjunct to 
the U. N.’s capacities and responsibilities in settling international 
disputes. Hence, the description “United Nations Peace Force” 
seems most apt. 

Such a force could be used to reinforce the U. N.’s peacekeeping 
functions in limited situations, as UNEF was used in the Suez case 
and as an available force might possibly have been used in the 
Lebanese crisis. There have been numerous instances in recent years 
of situations in which such a force might have been usefully em- 

loyed. No doubt, there will be other cases in the future where the 
interest of the United States and of other peace-loving members of 
the U. N. would be served by having available a force with these pur- 
poses to arrest the dangerous development of situations that threaten 
peace. Such a force might be particularly useful in those areas of the 
world that lie outside the immediate and direct interests of the two 
great powers and where, consequently, they might welcome a vehicle 
for dealing with dangerous situations that would not involve the 
direct and always risky employment of their own forces. For fuller 
consideration of this subject, I refer you to Mr. Frye’s work and par- 
ticularly to the appendices to that book by Mr. Paul Nitze, former 
director of the Policy Planning Staff in the United States Depart- 
ment of State and by Mr. Richard Plunkett. 

Thus, the kind of force that seems possible would not include in its 
purposes combat with the organized military strength of any state. 
Obviously, there could be no guarantee that it would never become 
involved in a shooting war. But that would not be its purpose. It 
should be regarded primarily as an organ to preserve a peace or truce 
that exists, to encourage a cessation of hostilities and facilitate agree- 
ment on ending fighting when the parties agree, and by its presence 
to help to prevent hostilities from breaking out. It should thus be 
trained and equipped to perform observation, patrol, and guard 
duties, to deal with civil disturbance in areas where it may be stationed, 
and to defend itself against attack by irregular forces. In some ways, 
such a force would be analogous to a fire brigade. While it might 
be unable to keep many fires from breaking out, it could help to put 
them out or keep them from spreading. And the knowledge that it 
would be available, representing the world community, might prevent 
some fires from being started. Sir Leslie Munro put it this way: 
“There are few aggressors who will flout public opinion in an area 
where a United Nations force is either functioning or is about to 
function.” At the very least, as Mr. Nitze pointed out in the appendix 
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to the Frye study, to which I have referred, the availability of such a 
force would have to be taken into account by a potential aggressor in 
laying his plans. 

Even a force with these relatively limited objectives would raise a 
host of difficult legal and practical issues. The most important of 
them can be summarized in the question: What kind of force would 
the members of the United Nations be willing to create, support, and 
participate in? I think you will agree that there is not much point 
in considering alternatives that stand no chance of being accepted 
by the U. N. General Assembly or of enlisting the cooperation of those 
members whose contributions to the force would be required for its 
establishment. 

In confronting this large question, member states that broadly favor 
the idea would require satisfactory responses to lesser, but to them, 
important questions: First, what danger would there be that such a 
force might work to their disadvantage and perhaps some day be 
used against them? Second, what chance would there be that national 
contingents might be used in ways that the contributing states might 
find disagreeable, against the objectives or even against the military 
forces of close allies, for example? Third, what chance would there 
be that the safety of national contingents would be endangered 
when they were employed? Fourth, would the agreement to supply 
contingents imply possible embroilment in larger hostilities that might 
involve further military responsibilities for the contributing states? 
And, finally, what will this cost? 

Reflection on these questions, especially the first four, can, it seems 
to me, lead only to a recognition of the limits on the kind of force that 
it may be possible to create in today’s world. Member states will not 
give a blank check. They will not agree to create a force that might 
threaten their interests. They will not agree to participate in a force 
that does not offer guarantees against burdens they cannot accept. 

These considerations lead me to several conclusions. 

In the first place, it must be made clear that the force would be 
used only in situations where the most interested States, including 
especially the States on whose territory the force would be stationed 
and operate, consent to its use. I wonder if I am correct in assuming 
that this need is recognized in House Resolution 367 by the reference 
to “a force similar in character to the United Nations Emergency 
Force?” Member nations, it seems to me, would neither agree to 
the creation of a force nor contribute contingents to it unless this 
condition was clearly established. Moreover, it is difficult to visua- 
lize many situations in which, even if the force existed and the con- 
dition had not been established, the U. N. with its segmented member- 
ship, could agree to employ the force against the opposition of the 
States most directly interested. If a situation calling for such a 
decision should arise, as it did in the Korean case, members could 
improvise their response under the broad rubric of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution. 

Secondly, it seems to me that states would have to be assured: of 
their freedom to decide, in each instance, whether their national 
contingents would actually be employed. That means that the force, 
unless it were a force composed of individual volunteers, should prob- 
ably not be mobilized in advance of its actual use, although arrange- 
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ments for combined training might be desirable. This setup would 
have an added advantage. It would allow the selection of contingents 
to be related to the needs of each situation as it arose. It might also 
place at the U. N.’s disposal a much larger reserve of manpower 
than might be available under another scheme. 

Essentially, the force should be based on the commitment of mem- 
bers to hold contingents in readiness to be employed, with their 
agreement, on the call of the appropriate U. N. organ. However, 
one of the chief reasons for trying to set up a force on a permanent 
basis, namely, to limit the hazards of improvisation, calls, it seems 
to me, for a permanent headquarters command and planning staff. 
Such a staff might comprise individual officers and enlisted personnel 
recruited directly by the United Nations, forming part of or attached 
to the U. N. Secretariat. A staff of this character might also form 
at least the nucleus for U. N. observer teams around the world. It 
might, incidentally, provide some basis for testing out the feasibility 
of direct recruitment of volunteers by the U. N. on a larger scale. 
Certainly, consideration should be given to the question whether direct 
recruitment on a larger scale is feasible. But this seems to me to 
raise such difficult issues of cost, legal status, and practicality, that 
to press for it now might defeat the whole concept. 

If, as this analysis suggests, a limited definition of the functions 
and nature of the force is the essential prerequisite to its creation, 
that seems to me a small enough concession to make. Is not the es- 
sential thing to lay the basis so that a force can be easily available 
when it is needed? When a U. N. peace force exists and has proved 
its utility, it will be subject to the same currents of change and 
growth that have played so dominant a role in the short history of 
the U. N. itself. 

Once the decision on a limited force is taken, the discouraging 
history of U. N. efforts to create forces based on national contingents 
no longer has any relevance. This is true, both of the attempts to 
mobilize forces under article 43 of the Charter and of the effort under 
the uniting for peace resolution, the latter of which failed in large 
part, it seems to me, precisely because it involved open-ended commit- 
ments, including the possibility of becoming engaged in military action 
against a great power. In fact, once this basic decision is made, there 
is reason to be optimistic about the possibilities of enlisting the partici- 
pation of member nations. Twenty-four countries volunteered to 
supply contingents for UNEF, more than twice as many as could 
be accepted. And 14 nations have supplied small contingents to 

articipate in the present observation group sent to Lebanon by the 
Pair Council. I do not regard it as insignificant that Mr. Pearson 
and Sir Leslie Munro, both of them representatives of countries that 
might be expected to contribute toa U. N. force, have, while occupying 
official national posts, taken public initiatives in the direction of 
creating such a force. 

I have not yet dealt with the question of cost, although this consider- 
ation was in my mind when I discussed the character of the force. A 
standing force composed of national contingents, and roughly the size 
of UNEF—that is, something like 7,000 lightly armed men—with 
necessary supporting equipment and transport, would, based on the 
UNEF experience, cost at least on the order of $20 million per year, 
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under optimum circumstances. This is a fairly sizable sum. It is, as 

you gentlemen of the House Committee on Resear Affairs know, 
about 40 percent of the U. N.’s regular annual budget. But I doubt 
that, measured by reasonable standards, this is too large a sum for 
the U. N. to carry. How much, I wonder, has the United States 
Government had to spend already to move forces into Lebanon and 
keep them there until now? By nonmonetary criteria, $20 million 
yer year might be regarded as a small and very good investment for the 

nefits it might bring. 

However, if the decision is to create the kind of force, based largely 
on standby commitments, that I have outlined, the cost would not 
be nearly so great. The small added cost of the headquarters staff 
could be e sasily handled by including the needed amounts in the reg- 
ular U. N. budget for apportionment according to the existing scale 
of contributions. But, even under these conditions, there would re- 
main the matter of apportioning costs when the force was in use, 
a very difficult issue indeed as the UNEF experience has indicated. 
There are here essentially two categories of questions: What part of 
the cost should be borne by the U. N. and what part by the States con- 
tributing contingents; and how should the U. N.’s share be appor- 
tioned among its members? With respect to the first, UNEF worked 
out a formula whereby the contributing states bore that proportion 
of the cost that would have been involved in maintaining the units 
concerned in their national services. This formula seems roughly 
satisfactory, although there may be others as good or better. The 
important thing, it seems to me, is to try to work out these formulas 
in some detail before the issues actually arise so that contributing 
states can be aware of what their commitments will be. 

On the second issue, the decision with respect to UNEF, reached 
after no little difficulty and trouble, was that, beginning on January 
1, 1958, the costs should be shared according to the existing U. N. con- 
tributions scale. It is not yet fully apparent how well this decision 
will actually work in practice and, as of the end of June 1958, only 
some 40 percent of the contributions were in hand. If.the Communist 
states persist in their refusal to pay at all, there will be a certain short- 
fall of about 20 percent. 

Moreover, the United States in 1956 and 1957 found it necessary to 
carry, 1n addition to its unreimbursed logistical contributions, a con- 
siderably larger share of the total cost of UNEF than the 3314 per- 
cent that would be called for under the regular contributions scheme. 
With respect to a future force, I believe that the great powers, espe- 
cially the United States, should be expected to carry a somewhat higher 
share of the cost than would fall to them under the regular contribu- 
tions scheme, in view of (1) the obvious advantage to them of having 
a force in existence: (2) the fact that they would not be contributing 
contingents; and (3) the difficulties that some of the smaller states 
already face in finding the resources, particularly the foreign exchange, 
to meet their existing fiscal obligations to the U. N. In this connec- 
tion, I would respectfully suggest that the subcommittee consider care- 
fully the implications of the provision made in House Resolution 367 
that costs of the force “should be provided by the United Nations out 
of its regular budget.” In making this suggestion, I recognize that the 
Soviet Union might, as it did with respect to UNEF, refuse to carry 
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any part of the cost. Even so, it seems to me that the benefits we 
might expect to derive from the availability of the force would more 
than justify a willingness on the part of the United States to carry 
more than what might be considered its normal share of the costs. 

Another important problem is that of political control of the force 
and its use. Inthe UNEF case, the General Assembly, because agree- 
ment would have been impossible to achieve in the crucial early days 
of the Suez crisis, delegated the responsibility to Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold, with the advice of a small committee of U. N. dele- 
gates. His skillful discharge of that difficult task has won the ad- 
miration of all. His contribution to the successful resolution of the 
crisis won him the deep gratitude of all who are concerned for peace. 
This arrangement worked for UNEF and might equally work again. 
Indeed, it may be the only answer. But the difficulties and disad- 
vantages in continuing such an arrangement on a permanent basis 
should not be underestimated. It imposes burdens on the Secretary- 
General that tax his office to the limit. He is forced to negotiate 
within the limits of the conflicting interests at stake without the 
political weight of the General Assembly to broaden the paths he can 
tread. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to see a solution to this serious problem, 
without reference to the particular circumstances in which it would 
arise. Probably the question will have to be resolved each time it 
comes up, in the light of the political possibilities at the moment. It 
might be well, however, to give thought in advance to the several 
possibilities so that when the decisions are reached they can be in- 
structed by advance knowledge of what the most desirable arrange- 
ments might be. 

I have attempted to raise what I consider the key questions that 
need to be dealt with when the idea of a permanent U. N. force is 
considered. There are, of course, many other pertinent questions. I 
shall try to answer any that members of the committee pose. But, 
while it is not my purpose to advertise the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace or William Frye’s book, I do dare suggest that 
members of the subcommittee will find most of these issues dealt with 
in a most thoughtful way in that study. I know that I found a re- 
reading of the book most valuable in preparing my testimony for 
this hearing. 

In closing, it seems to me that I can do no better than to endorse 
Mr. Frye’s sentiments, which he expressed in the following words: 

Establishment of a small, permanent peace force, or the machinery for one, 
could be the first step on a long road toward order and stability. Progress can- 
not be forced, but it can be helped to evolve. That which is radical one year can 
become conservative and accepted the next. Once nations have earmarked troops 
for use in a peace force, they might wish to set up a base to which the men could 
be sent for a cycle of training and joint maneuvers. Having a suitable instru- 
ment at hand, the U. N. Assembly might wish to use it to nudge statesmen 
toward just solutions of dangerous problems. The force, in short, might become 
an instrument of peaceful change. Over a period of generations, as concepts 
of sovereignty were modified and the nature of the cold war changed, a U. N. 
peace force could grow to have a collective security function. Or it could become 
the backbone of an arms-control system. It could evolve in many directions, 
depending on the growth and needs of the world society. 

No one can look with assurance 10, 20 years ahead into the developing atomic 
age; but one thing is certain: old patterns of thought, old prejudices, old lim- 
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itations are vanishing * * * Anything which hastens the process of awaken- 
ing to the atomic age should be welcomed, encouraged, and built upon—because 
no one can know how long the world will have in which to grow to maturity. 


A permanent U. N. peace force, sir, would be one such instrument 
of awakening. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Johnson, we appreciate your presence here 
this morning and I am sure that your informed statement will lead 
to questions from the members of the subcommittee and the full 
committee. 

I am glad to welcome the members of the full committee who are 
not on the subcommittee and invite you to participate fully in the 
discussions this morning. We will, however, call upon the members 
of the subcommittee for questions first, and we will eventually get 
to all of you and we are glad that you are here. 

Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetzt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Johnson, you have given us a very thoughtful and complete 
analysis of the ‘problem. The only question I have is whether or not 
the delimiting definitions of the functions and nature of this force 
should be set up in the resolution we are considering. 

Mr. Jounson. I should think not, sir, frankly. I should think 
the resolution should be broad and it seems to me one ought to be in 
a position to go as far in terms of limits as the U. N. is capable of 
going at the time its resolution is worked out. There will be certain 
limiting definitions you might want to make, but I would not think, 
for ex: umple, you w ould want to say, “solely the establishment of a 
headquarters unit.” Is that the burden of your question? 

Mr. Fascerx. Well, yes. In other words, all of the delimiting 
functions which you discussed and described in your statement. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I should think one limitation would be one 
which I think Chairman Carnahan referred to as well as myself. One 
ought to make it clear that we were not talking about a force that 
could be used for military action against a state, a member of the 
United Nations, great or small. 

I think to talk of it in terms of a peace force—an important in- 
strument for “the maintenance of international peace and security,” 
for patrol, guard, and other duties, this kind of limitation I think 
would be desirable. 

Mr. Fascetn. That is exactly what I had in mind. 

You think that that kind of thing ought to be somewhere in the 
resolution and other matters of a more particular nature could be 
dealt with in the report ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would think so, sir, because if you do not limit it in 
the resolution you confuse people who are being asked to consider 
this and if you are talking to them in terms of a 

Mr. Fascetit. Who might support the principle but not the details? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Fascett. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Johnson, may I say I was confused on time and I did not get 
here until your reading on the fourth page, but I will reread your 
statement carefully. 
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I was concerned about your statement toward the close of your 
statement about the cost. A United Nations emergency force financed 
by the United Nations would cost this country 3314 percent, or more. 
You really advocate a larger contribution from this country ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No larger than the United Nations Emergency Force 
itself. We contributed, as I recall, $12 million toward the cost before 
the apportionment took place, and then we contributed our one-third 
after that. It is substantially along those lines. 

It would be more than one-third, but not necessarily more than the 
contribution to UNEF. 

Mr. LeCompte. You think it is of sufficient importance that no 
matter what it costs, the United States should contribute enough to 
see that a force is set up ? 

Mr. Jounson. Not no matter what it costs, sir, but within the 
limits of the order of 20 to 30 million dollars. 

Mr. LeCompre. You would be in favor of having it if this country 
had to pay all of it? 

Mr. Jounson. I think it would be a mistake for this country to 
pay all of it. 

Mr. LeCompre. You would be in favor of this country paying 
more than they are paying at the present time? 

Mr. Jounson. More than its one-third normal contribution to the 
U.N., if that was necessary to create the force. 

I am not trying to be evasive. 
eer LeCompte. I know you are not. I am just trying to get your 
idea. 

Mr. Jounson. I would not want it to be the whole. 

Mr. LeCompre. Of course, my feeling in the matter is that other 
countries, if they contribute their fair share, then they will have more 
interest in the welfare, not only of the United Nations, but of the 
United Nations Emergency Force. If they do not contribute much, 
they will not care much. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would agree. 

Mr. LeComrre. I would go along with most of what you say, in- 
sofar as I could understand you, because I came in late, but I do not 
think we should call on the taxpayers of America to shoulder much 
more burden than they are carrying right at the present moment. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would say, sir, I think that it depends on how im- 
portant we think this force is for use and how much it can save us in 
embarrassment and responsibility. 

Mr. LeComrere. I am listened over the fact that everything I 
have heard, or every suggestion that I have heard offered in recent 
years, entails more money from the American taxpayers. 

Mr. Jounson. I am a taxpayer, too, sir. 

Mr. LeCompre. I know you are. I know you make a substantial 
contribution to the welfare of the Government every year, and I 
know you must realize that there are taxpayers who are paying just 
about all they can carry. 

I liked your statement very much, and I do not believe I have any 
other questions. I certainly will read it again. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrix. Mr. Johnson, with regard to Congressman LeCompte’s 
question, would this be a fair statement of your opinion: That if we 
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could get a peace force established on the conditions that you put 
forth here, namely, that the states on whose territory the force would 
be stationed oe have to consent to its use, and the nations who 
contributed would have to consent to the use of their national contin- 
gent, if you could surmount those obstacles and get a peace force 
ready to move or actually in a certain area made up of smaller 
nations’ forces, then the advantage to us would be so tremendous 
that quibbling about money—as long as we got contributions from 
these other nations—would be rather senseless. 

In other words, this would be a tremendous diplomatic and psy- 
chological achievement from our point of view. 

Mr. Jounson. That is my position, sir. I would even go further. 
It might conceivably even save us money in the long run. 

I mentioned the cost of this thing—the operation in Lebanon at 
the present time, which must be terrific. 

Mr. Corrtn. Is this not something like the argument of some mem- 
bers of this committee on both sides of the table that one of the best 
investments is our contribution to certain U. N. programs; the fact 
that we contribute more than other nations is a most inexpensive way 
of accomplishing a great deal diplomatically 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, and I think there is another possible analogy. 
I am quite willing to pay my share of the taxes to support the Strate- 
vic Air Command. I hope it never has to be used. 

Mr. Corrin. Of course, as far as dollars and cents are concerned, 
if we had had a suitable U. N. force used in Lebanon the past 4 
weeks, we probably would have made a saving in our tax dollars that 
all of us are worried about. 

Mr. Jounson. There is one point you alluded to there that I should 
have mentioned in reply to Mr. Fascell, and that is there should be 
another limitation. That is, no forces of the great powers. 

Mr. Corrtn. That leads me to this question as to form. This-reso- 
lution was introduced by Congressman Carnahan, I think, with a 
great deal of foresight. 

Mr. Carnanwan. And several others. There are several pending 
resolutions. 

Mr. Corrt1n. It was just a year ago tomorrow. With the situation 
there in the world as we face it today, what is the best format of a 
resolution from this Congress—that is, what kind of a resolution would 
do the most good ? 

Is it substantially in this form or would you say we should be long 
on preamble and short on precise recommendation, or should we be 
reasonably short on preamble and rather precise on the various limita- 
tions that would go into the kind of peace force that we in Congress 
would have in mind? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, sir, I think approximately this form would 
seem to me to make very good sense, because there is going to have to 
be a great deal of development of the United States Government’s 
position in the first place and, second, negotiation within the United 
Nations. 

I think if the resolution were too precise, particularly in a limiting 
way, it might hamper the ability to-create the force in the best way. 

I must say on a quick reading of the Senate resolution that I under- 
stand was passed yesterday 
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Mr. CarnanAn. It was passed yesterday. 

Mr. Jonnson. There are two things. One place in which I think T 
would prefer is the preamble Mr. Carnahan’s language, the need of 
“a force of this character,” rather than “such a force.” T do not think 
we should bring together too sharply UNEF and the permanent peace 
force. 

Secondly, I see some advantage in including paragraph (c) of the 
Senate Concurrent Resolution encouraging the possibility of volun- 
teers being developed. 

Yours, Mr. Chairman, says, “No individuals should be accepted 
who are nationals of the permanent members or of states not members.” 
That suggests you are thinking about volunteers, but I think the other 
language, if I may say so, would encourage consideration of the possi- 
bility of volunteers. 

T think this is just about the way I would have it. 

Mr. Corrtn. Probably the preamble could be brought up to date. 

Mr. Carnanan. I might add that Senate Concurrent Resolution 109 
passed the Senate yesterday but there is a pending motion for recon- 
sideration. 

Mr. Corrry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I wish to ask 
at the moment. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. This isa question of semantics. 

I wondered why it would not be proper to use the word that the 
man on the street does, of a United Nations police force. To refer to 
this as a police force. 

Is there something about that word that makes it a nasty word in 
this connection ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would not think so. The only question that I 
would have is that we spoke of the Korean thing initially as a police 
action and we are not—at least I am not now thinking of something 
comparable to the kind of force that we sent into Korea. 

On the positive side, if this is thought of as a force that can help 
preserve and keep the peace, perhaps it is better than a force that 
is designed to chastise individuals who are naughty throughout the 
world. 

I do not feel very strongly about it, but it would seem to me that 
“neace force” might be better words in that respect. 

Mr. Vorys. In this connection I remember that we had state police 
in various States which were used in labor disturbances so that the 
idea of a State police forcee—I mean within the United States—was 
supposed to be a dreadful thing, but when you call them highway 
police or highway patrol—and, of course, their duties are mainly to 
police the highways—that, plus the lapse of time sort of took the 
curse off of it, although I imagine that the highway police perform 
ordinary police functions in many instances. 

What do you think about the action along this line at this par- 
ticular time as it might affect our position in the United Nations on 
current matters? I, for one, do not know what is going to happen 
next up there, but would action of this character in the Congress 
be helpful, do you think, at this tithe? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think it would, sir. I think it would be helpful 
not only in terms of the current crisis; it seems to me it might rein- 
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force in the public mind the position taken by the United States 
Government, by President Eisenhower, Mr. Lodge, and Secretary 
Dulles, that we want to pull our own forces out of Lebanon as soon 
as the U. N. is able to take over. It seems to me psychologically and 
internationally this would have a desirable effect. 

Secondly, it seems to me it might strengthen the hand of those both 
within the Government and within the United Nations who are 
considering this matter now. There is, as I said, a probability that 
this is going to be on the agenda of the General Assembly and I 
should think at this time when people are preparing for the Gen- 
eral Assembly—as you know, they begin preparing very early—that 
this might have a very useful effect. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pircuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Johnson, if a force like this was set up, would you favor the 
Secretary General to be commander in chief over this force with 
the same power as the President has over ours? 

Mr. Jounson. No; I do not think he could have the same powers 
as has the President. He is, after all, subject to the political decision 
by the Security Council or the General Assembly and he would have 
to have the kind of guidance that he had in 1956 and I should think 
even beyond that, the question becomes a somewhat personal one if I 
may say so. 

While I personally would have the greatest confidence in the pres- 
ent Secretary General, in long-run terms one cannot be sure who the 
Secretary General is going to be and I do not think the world is now 
in a position where it should give an individual—an international 
individual—the kind of power that the Constitutional Convention 
was willing to, and felt it had to, give to the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Piicuer. Well, are we not having more trouble with internal 
affairs now than we are with outright invasion in some of these other 
countries ? 

Take the case of Lebanon now. If we had a force like this and they 
told the President it was necessary to have help within 48 hours, who 
in the United Nations is going to have the power to dispatch this force 
and put it there within 48 hours if he has not got some kind of pretty 
strong power? If they are to argue like they are arguing up there now, 
the country could be gone before anything ever happened. 

Mr. Jonnson. This is a possibility, but I think, as a practical reality, 
you could never expect the nations to give that kind of power to one 
individual in a blanket way. 

Now, it is possible for the United Nations to move fast. Whether 
it will ever be possible for it again to move as fast as it did in Korea 
is a real question. I have a feeling myself that had this force been in 
existence at the time the Security Council considered the question— 
as I suggested here—the very fact of its availability might have made 
it possible to decide very quickly and to authorize the Secretary Gen- 
eral to use it, but you have struck upon an area where it is not going 
to be an answer to all questions. That is perfectly clear. 

Mr. Corrtn. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Pincuer. Just a minute. 
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I am impressed by something like this, but I am just talking about 
the realities of it. 

Now, do you not think it would be better if Mr. Lodge—or, that this 
originated within the United Nations, itself? In other words, if Mr. 
Lodge comes out with something like this, the people of the rest of 
the world know that that means the United States 1s for it. 

I feel kind of like Mr. Vorys. I am not too strong for these resolu- 
tions. There are some who have been wanting to pass a resolution here 
recently commending the President for what he did in Lebanon. Well, 
I am one of the first ones to agree with the President, and I think 95 
percent of the Congress agrees with him, but if you have a resolution 
down there on the floor commending the President for it, we have to 
argue it and some will be against it. Then that is propaganda for 
them to say we are divided in this country. 

I think if the executive department and our members of the United 
Nations come out strongly for something like this, that is an indication 
that the American people are for it and sometimes these congressional 
resolutions do more harm than they do good. I think as far as the 
cost is concerned, that does not bother me. If the entire cost of it was 
ours, it would be cheap. We could take the planes and tanks and guns 
we have put in 3 or 4 of those countries in the last 4 to 6 years and pay 
the United Nations force for several years. 

I think this peace force should originate within the United Nations; 
I have every confidence in Mr. Lodge. I think he is one of our out- 
standing statesmen, and should sponsor it, and the Congress stay out 
of it—he is not going to sponsor it if he knows that the people of 
America are against it. 

I think that these resolutions sometimes do more harm than they 
do good. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson. If I may make this comment, this would not be the 
United States taking the lead. Others have already taken the lead. 
Sir Leslie Munro not only made the speech that I alluded to, but 
several others, in this regard. Mr. Pearson expressed his view earlier. 
Several delegates in the U. N. have already indicated their interest in 
the establishment of such a permanent force. 

I think this would be the United States adding its voice to the 
others. 

On that point, I do not think it would be a question of the United 
States taking a lead. As far as the relations between the executive 
and the Congress are concerned, that, sir, I think, is more in your 
bailiwick than mine. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I don’t think Congress should take the lead in passing 
a resolution asking for a United Nations police force, even though I 
would be in favor. I think it should be sponsored entirely by the 
U. N., especially some of the smaller nations. 

Mr. Jounson. If I understand this resolution, sir, this might 
very well encourage some of the little countries—this resolution would 
be a concurrent resolution of the two Houses indicating an attitude 
and a sense of acceptance on the part of the Congress of the United 
States which I should think would be very encouraging to others, and 
I do not think it would necessarily force Mr. Lodge’s hand immedi- 
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ately. After all, we are talking here about the meeting of the As- 
sembly in September rather than about any immediate action. 

Mr. Pivcner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuron. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Johnson. 

Could I refer you to the two forms of resolutions, one, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 109 and the other the Carnahan resolution, House 
Resolution 367. 

You will notice on page 2 of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
109 under paragraph (b) there is a particular statement saying that 
such a force should be vinagtlel of units made available by members 
of the United Nations. 

The Carnahan resolution, on the other hand, does not emphasize the 
idea of units, but rather of membership of people in the force. 

My question is this: Should the resolution provide specifically the 
structure of this proposed force to be units, as the Senate resolution 
does, or should it be left open the way the Carnahan resolution does ? 

I might add further that under ( (c), on page 2 of the Senate reso- 
lution, there is an alternative arrangement for possible volunteers, 
but basically the provisions say how this force shall be set up. 

What do you think of that ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, this is the view that I have as to the way it 
should be set up and I think it is probably the only practical way to 
do so if you are going to get the force, so I would say, offhand, there 
is no objection to the emphasis that exists in Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 109 as I see it. 

Mr. Furron. And then you would say there should be such an af- 
firmative provision specifically put in the resolution as a matter of 
draftsmanship ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think so. 

Mr. Fuutron. Now, on the purpose of the use of this force, on page 
4 of your statement, ‘at the bottom of the page in the last paragraph, 
you say, “the kind of force that seems possible would not include in 
its purposes combat with the organized military strength of any 
state.” 

That, of course, brings up the old issue of Korea. There was a 
state divided at the 38th parallel, but nevertheless one state. The 
West looked at it as one kind of a state and wanted it united on that 
basis and the East looked at it as another state and wanted it united 
on another basis. 

Then as the police action developed, there were volunteers who came 
from Communist China. This was said not to be really the organized 
military strength of any state according to their statement. 

In your view would this force apply in either one of those situa- 
tions? 

Mr. Jonmnson. I think that you could not expect it to apply in a 
situation like Korea where there was a major, armed aggression, and 
it was a question of meeting armed force with armed force. That is, 
actual combat. I do not see this being a solution to that. But I 
wouldn’t say that a decision to use the force in such a situation is 
necessarily ruled out for all time. Once the possibility of using a force 
exists, the key question will be the political circumstances at the time 
and the decision the appropriate U. N. organ might take. One can’t 
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predict that. But, if the General Assembly, for example, is willing 
to recommend using the force, by a two-thirds vote, and the states 
that would have to contribute contingents agree to it, then the force 
could be used, perhaps as the vanguard or the nucleus of a larger 
U.N. response. 

Besides, you will remember that there was a U. N. Commission on 
Korea that was there before June, 1950. The fact that it was there 
helped to clarify the issues and make quick U. N. action possible. 
A peace force might have a comparable role in the future. 

Having said all that, my direct answer to your question would be 
that, for the time being, it’s unlikely that a force would be used to 
fight aggression as in Korea and I’m sure you couldn’t get agreement 
to set one up if it was thought that it would be used in that way. 

Mr. Fuuron. Then is your view really that when the vital interests 
of any one of the major powers becomes strongly involved, it auto- 
matically excludes the possibility of use of this kind of United Nations 
peace force? 

Mr. Jounson. For now; yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. Would that be the rule of reason ? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Fuxron. I was given a good chuckle when I read your state- 
ment and found that you were going to use this force as a possible 
means of “nudging” statesmen who seemed reluctant. 

On the last page of your statement, you say, “the U. N. Assembly 
might wish to use it to ‘nudge’ statesmen toward just solutions.” 

How would you use this U. N. peace force to nudge a statesman ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I would say, actually, the creation of UNEF nudged 
some states. It nudged the Israelis; it nudged the British and the 
French. 

Mr. Furron. Then, really, your language means the creation of the 
force has the effect and that the force after creation should not be 
used by the U. N. Assembly “to nudge statesmen” ? 

Mr. Jounson. If the force were in existence. I do not mean the 
military men. I mean it would be a political kind of nudging and 
not a military kind of nudging. 

Mr. Fuuron. So that you would not use the force then for political 
means on a settlement level ? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Mr. Futron. Then, by your statement, rather than having the words 
“to use the force,” you really mean simply to create the force to have 
an effect? 

Mr. Jounson. Or if the force were in existence, its existence and 
the possibility of its use might be used to nudge states politically. 

Mr. Furron. I wish you would submit me a statement later on that, 
but I would like to see what the limits of that “nudge” would be. 

Mr. Jounson. I will try tosupply that. 

(Mr. Johnson subsequently furnished the following statement :) 


Mr. Fulton raised this question on the basis of my quotation from William 
Frye’s book, A United Nations Peace Force, as follows: “Having a suitable 
instrument at hand, the U. N. Assembly might wish to use it to nudge states- 
men toward just solutions of dangerous problems.” This sentence occurs in a 
paragraph, the rest of which I also quoted, dealing with the potential long-range 
evolution to which the creation of a peace force might lead. It seems to me that 
Mr. Frye was saying that at some undetermined time in the future the existence 
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of the force might lead to a desirable state of affairs that one cannot expect to 
be an immediate consequence of setting up a peace force now. Certainly, it was 
in that sense that I used the quote. 

But, even now, there are ways in which a force can be used to facilitate set- 
tlement of disputes. The U. N. Charter, of course, does not authorize any organ 
to impose solutions on members and I assume that that is out of the question. But 
the Security Council can, under article 36, “recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment” and, under article 37, it may “recommend such terms 
of settlement as it may consider appropriate.” Presumably the General Assembly 
has the same powers of recommendation under the general authorization of 
article 11. 

Thus, with respect to the “procedures or methods of adjustment” either the 
Security Council or the General Assembly could recommend the use of the force 
to patrol contentious areas, to supervise plebiscites, to control facilities such as 
waterways, and so forth. Such a recommendation would not have the force of 
law. In that respect, the U. N. cannot “use” the force. Since the consent of the 
most interested states would be necessary, perhaps I should have said that the 
U, N. organs might wish to use the force to “entice” rather than “nudge” states- 
men. Britain, France, and Israel were enticed by the creation of UNEF to 
withdraw their forces from the Suez area in 1956. But, consent can be nego- 
tiated, especially when strong U. N. pressure has been built up and when the 
great powers are either in agreement that the force should be used or are at 
least not actively opposed to its use. In this sense, perhaps the word “nudge” 
may turn out to have been correct. 

Thus far, I have been concerned with the situation before a decision has been 
made to use the force and before it actually has taken up its duties. New 
possibilities open up once the force is on the spot. It is an open question whether 
the most directly concerned states, especially the host state, can withdraw their 
consent to the employment of the force once they have agreed to its use, or 
whether this decision would be the sole prerogative of the U. N. organ concerned. 
Probably, this difficult question will be resolved by precedent in future situa- 
tions. But, whichever may be the case, the U. N. organs would have great 
leverage as a result of their power to make recommendations regarding the with- 
drawal or continued deployment of the force. It is not at all inconceivable that 
a majority of the General Assembly might take advantage of this power to bring 
pressure on the parties to a dispute—in short, to “nudge” them—in support of 
a particular solution to the dispute. Ultimately, of course, the U. N. would be 
most unlikely to use the force against the determined opposition of a state con- 
cerned. But such a state might thus find itself forced to flout the majority opin- 
ion of mankind expressed in the U. N. organ concerned. This is and, I hope, will 
continue to be a most difficult decision for any state to reach, although where 
the state concerned has what it regards as important interests at stake, it would 
no doubt exercise its right to defend them. 

Thus, it is clear that, in a legal sense and, ultimately, in a practical sense too, 
the U. N.’s employment of a peace force would probably have to be limited by 
the interests of the most interested states. But the existence of a force and 
the U. N.’s part in the decisions governing its use might add new dimensions to 
the U. N.’s capacity for peaceful settlement of difficult international situations. 





Mr. Funron. Do you think it would be wise to have a specific pro- 
vision in the resolution that required the consent of the nation that 
would be the recipient nation of the force prior to the use of the U. N. 
force ? 

Secondly, would you require the consent of all nations involved 
in the dispute before the force is used in a particular area, or dispute? 

Mr. Jounson. I should think any reference to the question of con- 
sent should be in the Committee’s report rather than in the resolution 
itself. This becomes a very difficult and touchy question, as you 
know, how consent is obtained, whether through negotiation or 
otherwise; and I think if the language actually said, “the consent 
of the state,” this might very well give a kind of an out to certain 
states that might not be desirable. 

I think one ought to develop that concept in talking about the 
thing, but not put it into the resolution. 
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Mr. Furron. Should the General Assembly by two-thirds vote or 
higher be required under this form of resolution to determine the 
necessity for the use of the force prior to its use? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. The General Assembly, or the Security Coun- 
cil, by its constitutional majority. 

Mr. Funron. Would you then have to go, if you were a state in 
difficulty on the first step, to the U. N. Security Council and exhaust 
your remedies before you went to the General Assembly ? 

Mr. Jonson. That is the way the Uniting for Peace Resolution is 
framed, and I think you would probably have to do that. 

Mr. Fuxtron. I am wondering whether the uniting for peace resolu- 
tion is adequate because it does have the party first apply to the 
Security Council. 

Might it not be better to have a specific provision in this legislation 
that the application might be made to either the General Assembly 
or the Security Council ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would have to think about that one, sir. I do not 
think I would care to answer that right off the bat. 

Mr. Fouron. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vorys. Will the gentleman yield on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Are we not bound up with the U. N. Charter where you have to 
exhaust Security Council possibilities before the uniting for peace 
resolution brings the Assembly into it? The machinery is you must 
lose in the Security Council before you can go to the Assembly ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that is the way the Charter is. 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes, but may I point out here, if the gentleman will 
yield, we are calling this a peace force, or a police force, and putting 
it in a different context so that there is nothing in the Charter covering 
this now. 

It is actually an extension of the Charter rather than a revision of 
it. Would you agree with that? It is a field where the Charter does 
not now operate. 

Mr. Jounson. I am not sure that it might not come under the 
various means that the United Nations, both the Security Council 
and General Assembly, have at their disposal. I was thinking of 
article 35, “Any member of the United Nations may bring any dis- 
pute, or any situation * * * to the attention of the Security Council 
or of the General Assembly.” 

Mr. Furron. You see that would free it from these old procedural 
difficulties that we have been working under with the requirement it 
first go through the Security Council. 

I am looking for a way, possibly by legislation, to have quick, direct 
action through the General Assembly as an alternative means, with- 
out those requirements. 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not think I would quite go all the way with 
you on that in terms of the Charter. I think I would share Mr. 
Vorys’ view that the Charter does limit us in this regard. 

Mr. Fuuron. Would you amplify that, with the chairman’s per- 
mission, for the record later ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

(Mr. Johnson subsequently advised as follows :) 


There is nothing in the United Nations Charter which prohibits the direct 
submission to the General Assembly of “any dispute, or any situation which 
might lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute.” In fact, article 
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35 specifically authorizes members to bring disputes or such situations directly 
before the General Assembly. Assuming that such matters come before the 
General Assembly directly, there is no Charter barrier to General Assembly 
recommendations, including, presumably, recommendations regarding the use 
of a permanent peace force for purposes such as I have been discussing. 

The situation is less certain with respect to “any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression.” Under article 39, the Security Council is 
charged with the responsibility of determining the existence of these situations. 
The Uniting for Peace Resolution seems to assume that threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace and acts of aggression should be dealt with first by the 
Security Council. The Charter language itself is not totally clear on this 
point. Despite the apparent purpose of article 39, the General Assembly is 
authorized under article 11, paragraph 2, to “discuss any questions relating 
to the maintenance of international peace and security brought before it by 
any member * * *” and to make recommendations on such questions except 
when (art. 12) the Security Council is “exercising in respect of any dispute 
or situation the functions assigned to it in the present Charter * * *,” 
unless, in the latter case, the Security Council so requests the General Assembly. 
Thus, although the intent at San Francisco was to give the Security Council 
“primary” and, presumably, initial “responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security,” there seems to be no absolute barrier in 
the Charter to direct consideration by the General Assembly of situations that 
are covered by article 39. 

In this connection, there is one practical consideration to be borne in mind. 
If action by the General Assembly is desired when the General Assembly is not 
already in session, a special session has to be called. Under the Charter and 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution, such a session can convene 24 hours after it 
has been requested by a vote of seven members of the Security Council or by 
a majority of the U. N.’s members. The process of polling all the U. N. mem- 
bers may be a tedious and time-consuming one, especially when the issues in- 
volved are serious and difficult. It is easy to visualize situations where it 
would be both easier and quicker to call a special General Assembly session by 
appropriate action in the Security Council. 

There is another point that deserves mention. Certainly, the record of the 
Security Council’s behavior does not give great ground for confidence that it 
can be expected to deal effectively with situations that may be brought before 
it in the future. But it is at least possible, as Mr. Paul Nitze suggested in 
his appendix to the Frye volume, that the nature and dimensions of the peril 
that thermonuclear weapons pose to both the United States and the Soviet 
Union may convince both powers that they have a common interest in finding 
means to deal effectively with localized situations that threaten peace, pos- 
sibly in some parts of the world only, before they get out of hand. If this should 
happen, the vitality of the Security Council might be renewed. In the first 
stages of the Lebanon case, for example, the Security Council proved capable 
of taking limited, but constructive, action. 


Mr. Curtis. In what way do you visualize that such a force might 
be useful? You have stated it would not be useful against outright 
major aggression. I will mention a few other situations and ask you 
to comment: 

Border incidents, indirect aggression, that is civil uprisings. That 
is a difficult question, whether it has been fomented from without or 
whether it is primarily an ordinary civil uprising. 

Unlawful holding of nationals, kidnaping of nationals, unlawful 
seizure of property, “like oil refineries and so forth. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, to take the last two first, sir, it would seem 
to me that those would clearly require the use of military force. If 
a country refused to yield after it had seized oil property or citizens 
unlawfully, and if it was unwilling to give them up, then you would 
have to use force, not in the way that I envisage the use of this force. 
This would mean a kind of military action and I would think it would 
not be useful for that. As for civil disturbances, I should think it 
would be used or might have been used in the Lebanese case where 
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the question was uncertain as to the degree of outside activity. 
Whether it could have been used or could be used against rebels 
within a country, I should rather doubt. 

Indirect aggression is a very tough one. For example, indirect 
aggression can take the form of radio beaming against a particular 
country, or the government of a country. That certainly 1s not one 
place where you c could use the force. 

Mr. Curtis. Border incidents? 

Mr. Jounson. The key to this would be the willingness of either or 
both parties to have the force used and, of course, the ability of the 
U. N. organ concerned to agree on its decision. It seems to me that, 
given these two factors, the force could be stationed in a tense area, in 
the territory of one nation at its request or on both sides of a disputed 
boundary with the agreement of both countries concerned, to inhibit 
the outbreak of violence in various ways. If fighting had already 
broken out, the force could be interposed between the parties, after an 
agreed cease-fire, truce, or armistice, to supervise the agreement, to 
serve as a buffer between the opposing forces, and so forth. UNEF’s 
success in the Suez case is an excellent example of how this might work. 
Not only did it allow the fighting to be stopped in 1956 but T assume 
there would have been many border incidents in the last year and 
a half along the Gaza strip that have not taken place as a result of the 
existence of the U. N. emergency force on that border. 

I do not know whether that is the full answer to your question or not. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 

Mr. Furiron. Would you yield on that point? I think it is a very 
good one. 

Mr. Curtis. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. For ON. On the point the gentleman has raised, there is a state- 
ment on page 2 of Dr. Johnson’s statement, saying: 

To find means of dealing with situations like that in the Middle East in ways 
that will both promote the national interests of the United States and contribute 
toward world peace. 

In the context of what Dr. Johnson has said, I would disagree with 
that statement thoroughly because this U. N. peace force under no 
circumstances should be used to promote the national interests of one 
or all of the great powers. 

Sec ondly,. if I were making a suggestion to Dr. Johnson I would 
reword that sentence of his statement to say “to find means for dealing 
with situations like that in the Mideast in ways that will both safe- 
guard the vital interests of the great powers and the smaller nations 
and contribute toward world peace.” 

I do not think this force can be used to promote the interests of any 
great power as you say, “the national interests.” 

Mr. Jonnson. My own thinking on this would be that things that 
do contribute toward world peace do in fact promote the national 
interests of the United States. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Johnson, getting back to House Resolution 367, 
subsection (c), it is not in the Senate concurrent resolution. Does that 
have any significance to you ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think on the whole, coming back to the point that 
was raised, it might be desirable to leave this to other countries. They 
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might be the ones who would want to introduce the thing rather than 
the United States. This would be a question perhaps of the United 
States taking more leadership publicly than should be. 

Mr. Fasceiu. You would favor elimination of that subsection ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think so. 

Mr. Fascetz. Dr. Johnson, would you favor elimination of subsec- 
tion (d) in both resolutions? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think I would favor some modification of subsec- 
tion (d). 

Mr. Fascetn. In what regard ? 

Mr. Jounson. I did not try to work out the language, but I think 
that in the light of what I have said, I think to restrict the expenses 
solely to expenses that come out of the regular United Nations budget 
might create very real difficulties. I think that, if this were insisted 
upon, it might inhibit the passage of the necessary resolution by the 
General Assembly. 

Mr. Fascern. You would then advocate some modification which 
would provide for other contributions? 

Mr. Jounson. Contributions by states that wanted to contribute. 

Mr. Fascexu. By states participating in the force? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Fascet.. Would you favor the resolution carrying this kind of 
a. clause: “Such a force shall be regarded primarily as an organ to pre- 
serve a peace or truce that exists; to encourage a cessation of hostili- 
ties, and to facilitate agreement on ending fighting when the parties 
agree,” and of course you recognize your own language. 

Mr. Jounson. I would favor something like that. 

Mr. Fascett. You think that kind of thing should be in the reso- 
lution ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; but I would put it in the preamble. 

Mr. Fascett. Would you favor this type language: “The force 
should be used only in situations where the most interested states, in- 
cluding especially the states on whose territory the force would be 
stationed and operate, consent to its use.” 

Mr. Jounson. This is Mr. Fulton’s question. 

Mr. Fascect. You think that ought to be in the report? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that ought to be in the report rather than the 
resolution. 

Mr. Fascetzt. How about “states shall have freedom to decide in 
each instance whether their national contingents will be actually 
employed”? 

Mr. Jounson. I think this would be in a General Assembly reso- 
lution. I see no reason for it to be in the congressional resolution. 

Mr. Fasceti. You think there is no necessity for us to express our 
intent with regard to that limitation ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would not think so. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you see any reason why it should not be discussed 
in the report ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Not at all. I think as a matter of actual practice 
that will happen. 

Mr. Fascetx. How about “no individual shall be accepted”—that is 
already in the Senate resolution. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fascett. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We are glad to have with us this morning Con- 
gressman Reuss, who is going to appear as a witness this afternoon 
and I wonder, Congressman, if you have any questions? 

Mr. Reuss. I have no questions. I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. Corrry. I do not want to load Mr. Johnson down with any 
additional homework, but it seems to me that for the purposes of the 
report and any discussion on the floor that we have to be in position 
to give some pretty concrete answers to Mr. Curtis’ questions. 

On page 4 of your statement you say in the fourth paragraph— 


there have been numerous instances in recent years of situations in which 
such a force might have been usefully employed. 


I think the committee would appreciate it if we could have a list 
of instances in the past where the force could have been usefully 


employed, plus any instances that appear to you to be realistic possi- 
bilities in the future. 


Mr. Jounson. I will try to doso, sir. 
(Mr. Johnson subsequently furnished the following statement :) 


I have been asked to make a statement on past cases in which a United 
Nations force might have been profitably employed and to speculate about 
possible future uses. This is, on both counts, a hazardous venture. For the 
past, as for the future, the key consideration is the imponderable of political 
circumstance and political decisions in the U. N. organs concerned. This is 
intimately related to the positions taken on the question of employing the force 
by the states most directly affected by the proposal that it be used. 

Even with respect to those past cases on which all the evidence is in, it would 
not be possible without exhaustive study to reconstruct the situations at the 
time with a view to estimating what course of action might have been followed 
had a U.N. force then been available. Even then, retrospective analysis would 
be more likely to falsify history than to contribute instructive insight. One 
cannot even assert with assurance that if a U. N. force had been available it 
would have been employed in the Lebanese case. That issue arose but 2 short 
months ago. How then attempt to interpret in this light events some of which 
took place 10 and more years ago? It isa task that, regretfully, I cannot respon- 
sibly undertake. 

That leaves the secondary, but still important, question of how a U. N. 
force could have been used in past cases, assuming that the decision to em- 
ploy it would have been politically feasible. Even here, one risks indulging 
in fantasy. In response to the request for a statement on this question, I 
can do no better, I think, than to refer the members of the subcommittee to 
the analysis prepared by Mr. Richard Plunkett, which appears as an appen- 
dix to the Frye study. In that appendix, entitled “A United Nations Force: 
Its Usefulness in the Resolution of Various Crises,” Mr. Plunkett has specu- 
lated about how an existing force might have been used, assuming that the 
necessary political conditions had existed, in the Greek question, the Indo- 
nesian question, the India-Pakistan question, and the Palestine question. Mr. 
Plunkett’s analysis, it seems to me, is a good hypothetical description of pur- 
poses that could be served by a force and ways in which it could be used in various 
situations. 

There were, no doubt, other situations where a U. N. force might have been 
employed, theoretically at least. The possibilities range from providing pro- 
tection and services where U. N. committees and commissions were in the 
field, such as the U. N. Commission on Korea before the invasion of June 1950, 
to the performance of far more advanced peace-keeping duties in such Cases 
as the Iranian complaint against the Soviet Union in 1946 and Hungarian 
Prime Minister Nagy’s appeal for assistance 10 years later. There might have 
been a useful role for a U. N. force in connection with the Burmese Govern- 
ment’s complaint about the presence of Nationalist Chinese troops on its terri- 
tory and the later complaint about the violation of Burmese territory by the 
Chinese Communist regime. <A force might conceivably have had a role in re- 
lation to the Chinese seizure of Tibet in 1950. Perhaps, if a force had been in 
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existence at the time, there might have been a temptation to use it in the 
troubled border area between Afghanistan and Pakistan, the so-called 
Pakhtunistan or Pushtunistan issue. 

Obviously, it is not possible to say or even imply that a force would have 
been used in these cases, had one existed. But it is not difficult to describe 
ways, as Mr. Plunkett has done, in which the employment of a force would 
have been useful in these situations if the decision to employ it was politically 
feasible. 

Comparable situations can be expected to arise in the future. I’m sure that 
members of the subcommittee would not expect me to try to predict where 
specifically the next crises threatening peace will arise. But we have already 
had evidence enough of the dangers of eruption that exist in the Middle East. 
In south and southeast Asia too, there are borders that have been or may 
be troubled. The emergence of new independent states in Africa is likely, it 
seems to me, to lead to numerous frictions over political frontiers that were 
in many cases arbitrarily defined and hence do not necessarily bear a very 
close relation to geographic, ethnic, and economic factors. The recent ex- 
pression of disagreement on their borders by the governments of the United 
Arab Republic and the Sudan may, in this respect, be a harbinger of things 
to come. At some time or another, to cite just one further example, trouble 
seems to me likely to break out over the borders of the Somali peoples, whose 
traditional grounds have been divided among British and French Somaliland, 
the Italian administered trust territory of Somalia, Ethiopia and Kenya. 

I have deliberately concentrated in the last paragraph on situations where 
the use of the contemplated force might be especially appropriate. For one 
thing, the situations to which I have referred would be located in that im- 
portant zone that runs outside and between the areas in the world that are 
of inescapable immediate concern and importance to the two great powers 
and for which, presumably, they would be willing to fight, if necessary. In this 
in-between zone, however it may be defined by events, there is a reasonable 
chance that the Soviet Union as well as the United States would be reluctant 
to incur the risks of military engagement and, hence, might prefer to have 
available means for preventing the deterioration of threatening situations. A 
U. N. force would be such a means and the two great powers might welcome its 
use. 

This might be true, in this zone, not only of potential border incidents such as 
the type I have been discussing but of other types of situations as well. Else- 
where, I have dealt with the problem of indirect aggression. It seems to me 
that, in such instances, the decision would depend on the facts of the case as 
they affect the possibility of obtaining a U. N. decision to use the force. I see 
no reason to believe that such a decision could not be forthcoming when there 
is sufficient reason to believe that external intervention is involved. Mr. Curtis 
mentioned two other types ‘of situations: seizure of persons, and seizure of prop- 
erty. My immediate reply, which still seems appropriate to me, was that I 
doubted that a U. N. force could be used as a military instrument to deal with 
such situations. However, there might be situations where a U. N. force would 
be an effective symbol, rather than a military instrument, of the majority will. 
In such cases, the force might be employed even with respect to these two cate- 
gories of cases, although, as a general rule, I would not expect it to be. 

There are also those situations that might arise in areas of direct concern 
to a great power. Presumably, other means exist and would be used to resolve 
most disputes within the two great alliance systems. Even here, however, it 
is not impossible to visualize possible uses of a U. N. force. It might, for 
example, have a role to play with respect to certain forms of solution that are 
theoretically possible for the Cyprus issue, a plebiscite for example. Where the 
countries concerned agree to its use, there is no reason why a U. N. force could 
not be employed in such situations. 

Finally, there are those situations that directly involve the interests of the 
two great powers. It seems to me that in such cases, the use of the force is least 
likely. Nevertheless, as I have said elsewhere, actual decisions cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance of the event and there might conceivably be circumstances 
in which the appropriate U. N. organ might decide that the political situation 
and the facts of the case warrant undertaking the risk that would be involved 
in employing the force in the face of great power opposition. 

For a thoughtful analysis of this general problem, I refer you to the appendix 
to the Frye volume prepared by Mr. Paul Nitze under the title ““Where and Under 
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What Circumstances Might a United Nations Police Force be Useful in the 
Future?” As the preceding paragraphs indicate, I find myself in general agree- 
ment with his conclusions. 

Mr. Corrtn. With regard to the Lebanon situation, do you think 
that if there had been in effect this force that it could have been put 
into use at some time prior to the crisis? 

Mr. Jounson. I think it might very well have been of use back in 
June when the Security Council passed an initial resolution. 

I will be glad to take some of these things and put them together 
for you if you wish the statement and make some further reference 
to Lebanon. 

Mr. Corrtn. Pages 111 to 121 of this book “A United Nations Peace 
Force,” ought to be useful. 

Mr. Jonunson. And 122 also. 

Mr. Fascety. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Corrin. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. That last answer disturbs me somewhat because did 
we not have a finding by the U. N. that there was not any undue out- 
side interference and that this was strictly a local hostility and do we 
not all express some reservation as to whether or not this type of 
force could be used in purely an internal situation ? 

Mr. Jounson. The General Assembly never made such a finding. 

Mr. Fascetyi. Was it the observer team ? 

Mr. Jonunson. The observer team reported as I recall, that it had 
not observed any outside activity. That does not necessarily mean it 
was not there. 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, it would depend on the facts in each 
case, would it not? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. We are not sure whether we could categorically make 
a decision now as to whether or not it could have been used in 
Lebanon. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetx. This is the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Futon. But, Doctor, would you use then the peace force even 
before the hostilities begin or before there is overt action? 

Mr. Jounson. In Lebanon there were internal disturbances and 
hostilties before the matter was brought before the Security Council. 

Mr. Furron. Yes, but generally how would you use the use of the 
force, simply where hostilities have begun, or are imminent, or there 
have been overt acts leading to general hostilities ? 

How far back in the history of the crisis do you go in the use of 
this force ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think it might go back to where they are imminent. 
It is pretty hard to say, but T can imagine a situation in which the 
crisis was building up to the point where some nation, either one of 
the parties or another nation, became disturbed with the situation and 
suggested that the U. N. peace force be put in there to keep people 
apart along a border. 

Mr. Furron. Then you would use the force even though there were 
strong objections by a member of the General Assembly i in the area 
and involved in the dispute? 
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Mr. Jounson. You could not use it if there were strong objections 
by one of those involved in the dispute but it might very well be that 
two states were confronting each other across a border and that there 
were hostilities, there were border incidents or the possibility of bor- 


der incidents, and both of them were disturbed and both of them did 
not want to see the thing 


Mr. Fuuron. You see, I am leading you to the point where you 
might have to say on your premise, that Nasser would object to the 
use of the force in Lebanon or Jordan and that would keep them out. 
That is what I am trying to ask you about. 


Mr. Jounson. Nasser’s objecting, I do not think that would keep 
them out. 


Mr. Fuuron. So you would not keep them out even if there was a 
member nation objecting in the area ? 

Mr. Jounson. Not one directly involved in the dispute. If a mem- 
ber directly involved, as in the case of Lebanon—it was Nasser in 
Syria, you are quite correct. That is right. I can still conceive of 
using them on the ground of Lebanon. That is a tough one. I am 
not sure about it. 

Mr. Furiron. If you would, you may submit something on that 
later. I do not wish to take further time. 

(Mr. Johnson subsequently furnished the following :) 


This statement that I have been requested to make should deal with the prob- 
lem of “consent” to the use of 2 U. N. force in general and the special prob- 
lem of “indirect aggression” in particular. 

With respect to “consent” in general, there are two distinguishable elements, 
the legal and the practical. As a legal matter, barring a state of war or, con- 
ceivably, enforcement measures undertaken by the Security Council (and I as- 
sume we are not now concerned with either of these circumstances) outside 
forces cannot be stationed in the territory of a state without its consent. The 
consent of other states would not usually—that is to say, barring some special 
legal interest such as a relevant treaty right—be legally necessary for the force 
to be used on decision of the required majority in a reasonable U. N. organ. 

However, as a practical matter, it might frequently be difficult to obtain, by 
the voting majority necessary for action—7 votes in the Security Council with 
the 5 permanent members either in favor or abstaining, or two-thirds of those 
present and voting in the General Assembly—support for a proposal that the 
force be used against the will of one or more members with direct interests in 
the situation. Moreover, it is unlikely that members would normally be willing 
to allow the contingents that they have held available to be used in such cir- 
cumstances. Therefore, it should be anticipated that the force could usually 
be used only when the states having direct interests in the situation agree to its 
use. But it would be a mistake to think of this in too rigid terms. The agree- 
ment of the states concerned would be a matter for appropriate negotiation in 
the U. N. and, where a sufficient majority exists, fairly strong pressures could 
be mounted to obtain that consent. Moreover, there are several precedents in 
the U. N. experience for the deployment of U. N. agencies on one side of a 
frontier when the government or governments on the other side have not been 
willing to admit the U. N. agency concerned. This was true in the Greek and 
Korean cases. It is true also of UNEF which is, to this day, successfully per- 
forming its duties despite Israel’s unwillingness to permit it to be stationed 
on the Israel side of the dividing line with Egypt. 

With respect to indirect aggression, it is hard to conceive of the members of 
the U. N. agreeing to create a permanent force, much less contribute contingents 
to it, if the expectation is that the force will be used to deal with uprisings that 
are exclusively internal, especially in view of the “domestic jurisdiction” clause 
of the charter (art. par. 7) which says: “Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall aoe the United Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state * * *.” This language 
is imprecise enough, however, to allow latitude for the facts of individual situ- 
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ations to influence the outcome. Where there is reason to assume that internal 
insurrection is being fomented or supported from outside, the U. N. could ex- 
pressly or tacitly decide that this is not a matter “essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state” and might well authorize the use of force to deal with 
those aspects of the intervention that such a force would be equipped to handle. 
The force, or part of it, might be particularly valuable in determining the facts 
of the matter. There is a precedent, it seems to me, in the Security Council’s 
decision in the Lebanon case to create the United Nations observation group in 
Lebanon on the basis of the Lebanese complaint. 

Thus, it seems to me that it is not possible to predict with any precision 
under what circumstances the force could actually be used. The important 
consideration would be the political context at the moment. As Mr. Fascell 
pointed out, the decision would depend on the facts in each case. 

Mr. Fasceti. I am clear where you have two states across a border, 
but I am completely unclear on the processes involved where you have 
a revolution within a country. I cannot envision the leader of a 
revolution ever consenting to the cessation—he might, but I cannot 
see where he would ask the United Nations peace force to come in and 
settle this problem. 

Mr. Jounson. Let me try to develop this idea. Supposing there 
was a situation within a country and one was not sure as to whether 
the rebel forces were being helped from outside. Then before using 
the force itself, one might use some of this permanent headquarters 
staff as an observer group to go in there and try to determine the 
degree to which there was help from outside and then there would 
have to be a subsequent decision as to whether or not a peace force in 
larger numbers—— 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, you would deal directly with the 
request of the existing de jure government ? 

Mr. Jounson. I would think so, yes. 

Mr. Futron. Where there is a threat to internal security or inabil- 
ity to maintain public order such as Little Rock, the State of Arkansas 
says, “Bring in the peace force.” The U nited States Government 
says, “Stay “out, we will send in the troops.” What then under the 
U.N. peace force principles? 

Mr. Carnanan. What would be the role of the force if, say, the 
Communist regime should attack Formosa ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think this would be a case for direct action by the 
United States under its treaty with Formosa. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Do you have in mind a minimum force in being 
at all times which might be quickly augmented by previously com- 
mitted units of different countries which could be on call into service? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think that would be desirable in the long run. I 
think initially the headquarters establishment and the commitment 
to make contingents available is the important thing. There is the 
problem of where you would station a minimum force in being. It 
is a very difficult problem. On whose territory, in which part of the 
world and so forth? It would create very serious problems and if 
that kind of problem were likely to prevent the creation of anything 
at all—and I think it might initially prevent the creation—I would 
rather see the headqu: wters establishment with the commitment to 
provide contingents set up first and then it might be possible to work 
out of some these other ver ‘y difficult problems of stationing. 

Mr. Carnanan. What size force do you think might be preferable? 

Mr. Jounson. I should think somewhere about the size of the United 
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Nations Emergency Force—5,000 to 7,000. Perhaps more than that as 
part of the pool on which the United Nations could draw. 

In other words, there might be a total number of contingents 
amounting to 20,000 or 30,000 that would be available, out of which 
you would draw the 5 5000, ‘the 6,000, or 7,000, or perhaps, even 10,000 
that you needed in any ‘situation. 

Mr. Carnauan. Are there further questions or further comments? 

Mr. Futton. On that point that the chairman is making, should 
this force have within it an observation corps that might be civilian ? 
Should we separate that off into a separate type of a corps, or should 
this military force take over all the duties of police action, main- 
taining the peace, and of observation? Should all the functions be 
put in “this one force, or should they be kept separate ? 

Mr. Jornnson. I think the headquarters staff might, conceivably, 
have some civilians, but I would be inclined not to keep them separate. 

Mr. Futon. So that, in your view, this United Nations peace force 


would combine both the observer cor ps function as well as the military 
function under one group ? 


Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuron. Thank you. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions ? 

You are here by invitation, and you are not officially representing 
any agency of the Government. Are we imposing on you in asking 
that you supply additional materials for the record ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No,sir. I will doeverything I can. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Jounson. I will do my best. 

Mr. Fuxron. Will you please note in the record Mr. Johnson has 
been a very cooperative, willing, and helpful witness, and we are 
pleased to have him appear before the committee ? 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. The committee will meet again this afternoon at 
2:30, and at that time we will have Congressman Reuss, Congressman 
Udall, and Mr. Edward F. Snyder, of the Friends Committee, as 
witnesses. 

We hope for a good attendance at 2:30. We want the members of 
the full committee to attend, also. 

There will be meetings tomorrow, a session at 10 and a session at 
2:30. Tomorrow morning at 10 we have Assistant Secretary Wilcox, 
of the Department of State, and the Honorable James W. Wadsworth, 
from the U. N. delegation, and then, tomorrow afternoon, we are 
going to have Lt. Gen. Alonzo P. Fox. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at 2:30 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2:35 p. m., in room G-3, United 
States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. CarnaHan. The committee will come to order. 

This afternoon we are continuing the hearings in connection with 
the establishment of a permanent U. N. force. 


29177—58——-3 
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As our first witness this afternoon we are glad to have one of our 
colleagues, the Honorable Henry S. Reuss, of Wisconsin. 

Congressman, we are delighted to have you with us, and you may 
proceed as you like. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY S. REUSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Reuss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I deeply ap- 
preciate the opportunity to make a short presentation in behalf of 
House Resolution 367, troduced by Representative Carnahan, and 
of various similar resolutions, of which my own House Resolution 
371 is one. 

Mr. Joseph Johnson this morning made, I thought, a very notable 
presentation to the committee, and, if my presentation is somewhat 
similar, I can assure you that it is not due to collaboration or collusion, 
but due to the fact that I was fortunate enough to have available the 
fine study prepared under the auspices of the C arnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, the book, A United Nations Peace Force, 
by William R. Frye. 

Mr. Frye has thought through many of the problems involved in 
the United Nations polic e force, and the wor k, I think, will be a most 

valuable reference work. 

I should like, very briefly, to touch on what I think are the high 
spots of the resolution, and I am going to address myself to some of 
the questions raised by committee members this morning because I 
think they poked into all the important questions. 

First of all, on the thought of whether there should be a resolution, 
it seems to me that we have some excellent precedents for Congress 
sketching out in broad form its ideas and ideals and then leaving it 
to the Executive to fill in. Such is the Vandenberg resolution, which 
set up the notion of NATO and the so-called B2-H-2 resolution (Sen- 
ators Ball (Minnesota), Burton (Ohio), Hatch (New Mexico), and 
Hill (Colorado) ), which preceded the United Nations some 12 or 15 
years ago. 

I think that the resolution, which contents itself with setting forth 
the broad principle that there should be a United Nations police force, 
is inthe right mold. 

I would, secondly, refer to the point made by Representative 
Pilcher. He pointed out it might be better to have some of the 
smaller countries present such a proposal. I think that is an excel- 
lent suggestion, and I would hope that the committee, in considering 
the exact language of the resolution, would consider, perhaps, either 
eliminating subparagr aph (c) or redrafting it. 

In its present form, it seems to require that the United States dele- 
gation to the U. N. present a plan to the next General Assembly. Iam 
sure it would meet the thoughts of the supporters of this resolution 
if there were added to that language some such words as “or support 
such a plan,” or, perhaps, the whole sentence can be left out. I do 
think we want to make it possible for our delegates to support a plan 
that somebody else proposes. 

The provision in the resolution that members of this force are to be 
reoruited other than from the Big Five, the permanent members of 
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the Security Council, seems to me an essential one in order to avoid 
the involvement due to great power rivalry. 

Now, a word as to the possible composition of such a force. I think 
the resolution, very wisely, doesn’t attempt to go into detail. How- 
ever, I would envisage a small cadre of volunteers, let us say a thou- 
sand men at most, which would be maintained as a nucleus of such a 
force. 

To this force could be allotted, in time of need, units from various 
member nations especially trained and held in readiness. A bat- 
talion here, a company there, a total of something around 10,000, 
would certainly seem to be adequate. Then advance arrangements 
would necessarily be made to lift these units to central U. N. control 
when, as, and if needed. Arms would, of course, be of the police type 
rather than weapons of mass destruction. 

I go into these details, not to suggest that any of this should be 
in the resolution, but I have had to think out exactly what it is that 
we are suggesting, and those would be my general thoughts on that 
subject. 

I have the further suggestion—I would make it even a little more 
emphatic than it was made by Mr. Johnson—that the committeé con- 
sider deleting paragraph (d), which says: 

Expenses of maintenance of the force should be provided by the United Na- 
tions out of its regular budget. 

While I put that into my resolution, on second thought, I am 
wondering if we are not, in effect, saying by that to the United Na- 
tions, “Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go near the 
water.” 

It could well be that a U.N. police force budget might be on the 
order of $25 million annually, or one-half the total cost of the present 
United Nations. If this should prove to be true, it might present, a 
problem, because many United Nations members are hard put to find 
hard currency, and have trouble meeting their present United Na- 
tions budgetary contributions. Therefore, I would be reluctant to 
have the implementation of this resolution delayed because we had 
said in advance that everyone has to contribute their normal budg- 
etary contribution and that, under no circumstances, would we con- 
tribute more than the 3314 ‘percent, which is our present budgetary 
contribution. 

If we look at the situation in Lebanon, today, I think almost all 
of us would agree that our whole cause would have been better off if it 
had been possible to have in being there not 10,000 American soldiers 
but a United Nations force of similar size and with a somewhat 
similar mission. That would be good, not only from the standpoint 
of the moral authority of such a United Nations force, but it would 
be good also from the standpoint of saving the dollars of the Ameri- 

can taxpayers, since, to the extent that we can have the whole United 
Nations world bear a large part of our policing burden, just to that 
extent we cut down our own financial responsibility. So that, while 
I am certainly not suggesting we should recognize at this time that 
we may have to contribute more than our normal budgetary con- 
tribution—while, of course, Congress should maintain control over 
that, as it will, it might be worth considering the removal of that 
particular section from the resolution. I believe removing it would 
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give our delegation in the United Nations a little more elbowroom. 

As to the duties of the force, I think they were well presented by 
Mr. Johnson. They seem to me to fall into two major categories. 
One is restoring order after there has been trouble, as in the case 
of the present United Nations emergency force in Egypt. The other 
is in preventing trouble, and there the role that a United Nations 
police force might have played in Lebanon is a very considerable one. 

I would not conclude with the suggestion that merely setting up a 
United Nations police force along the order of this resolution solves 
all our foreign-policy problems or even solves the major foreign-policy 
problems of the middle East, in which connection, of course, this 
resolution is particularly timely. I, personally, believe it has to be 
supplemented by other measures, perhaps a United Nations Middle 
East development authority or a United Nations arms commission 
to supervise the arms traffic in the Middle East, or by various actions 
of ours outside of the United Nations which look to the constructive 
channeling of Pan Arab nationalism into activities less destructive 
than what we are now seeing. 

Iam awfully proud and happy that the subcommittee is giving this 
kind of resolution its consideration, and I will be very pleased to 
attempt to answer and questions members may have. 

I should like to file with the committee a short summary, written 
statement, which sums up the points I have made. 

Mr. Carnanan. Without objection, the summary will appear in 
the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Representative Reuss follows:) 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear here in support of House Resolution 
367, introduced by Representative Carnahan, of Missouri, and of similar resolu- 
tions, including House Resolution 371, introduced by myself, which would 
express the sense of the House in favor of a permanent United Nations police 
force. 

At a time when fateful events are taking place in the Middle East, Members 
of Congress have not only a right, but a duty, to discuss constructively our 
world policies. Recrimination about past foreign-policy blunders will help 
neither our country nor the world. But, since the result of our action in the 
Middle East has been to alienate public opinion all over the world, we must 
give thought to how another Lebanon can be avoided. 

The proposed resolutions here under consideration envisage a permanent 
United Nations police force, to be recruited from members of the United Nations 
other than the permanent members of the Security Council. I believe this 
restriction desirable in order to avoid undue involvement with great power 
rivalries. 

The resolution wisely does not attempt to go into detail concerning the com- 
position of the duties of the police force. To give some idea of what I have in 
mind, however, I would envisage a small cadre of, say, 1,000 men made up of 
volunteers and maintained as the nucleus of a United Nations police force. 
To this force would be allotted, in case of need, units from the various member 
nations, specially trained and held in readiness—a battalion here, a company 
there, totaling, perhaps, 10,000 men in all. Advance arrangements would neces- 
sarily be made to life these units to central U. N. control when and where 
needed. Arms would be of a police type rather than weapons of mass 
destruction. 

I would suggest that there be omitted from the resolutions the requirement 
that “expenses of maintenance of the force should be provided by the United 
Nations out of its regular budget.” The cost of a permanent U. N. police force 
could be as much as $25 million annually, which would be about half of the 
present U. N. budget. It is, unfortunately, a fact that many U. N. members, 
hard put to find hard currency, have trouble meeting their present U. N. budg- 
etary contributions. If the United States, therefore, found it necessary to pay 
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more than its usual share of the budget of the permanent United Nations police 
force, it would, nevertheless, be money well spent. 

The duties of such a force would be as much moral as military. It could 
police a disputed area, as does the present United Nations emergency force in 
Egypt and Israel. It could act as a border patrol, as does the present United 
Nations observation group in Lebanon. By being in existence beforehand, it 
could avoid hasty improvisation after damaging unilateral action has been 
taken. 

The resolution is particularly timely, because a United Nations police force 
eould be the cornerstone of a ts constructive policy for the Middle Hast. 
Immediately, I would hope that U. N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold’s 
proposal to augment the observ: ae ‘group now in Lebanon is speedily imple- 
mented to prevent infiltration of the borders of Lebanon, and that our United 
States forces can be withdrawn. But a permanent United Nations police force 
is necessary so that further action to maintain order in the Middle East, or 
elsewhere, could be taken under the moral authority of the United Nations. 

A permanent United Nations police force should be accompanied by two other 
United Nations policies which it is high time we supported and brought into 
being—a United Nations Middle East development authority, to channel eco- 
nomic aid to the Middle East on a basis that involves a community of countries, 
both on the giving and receiving end and a United Nations Commission to regu- 
late and keep down the flow of arms into the Middle East, from whatever 
source. 

We should accompany this U. N. action for a police force, for arms control, 
and for economic aid in the Middle East, by making clear that we recognize the 
need and desire of the Arab world for a place in the sun, and that, instead of 
fighting Arab nationalism, we hope to channel it constructively. We should 
make clear that the oil wealth of the Middle East need present no problem— 
they need to sell it to the West, and the West needs to buy it from them. To 
the extent that its benefits can be spread through all the countries of the Arab 
world, and through all ranks of Arab society, so much the better. Our continued 
determination to defend Israel from attack need in no way detract from our 
determination to meet the basic Arab desire for dignity and progress. If this 
new policy requires us to concentrate less on rulers and more on the masses of 
people, that, too, seems in keeping with the American traditions. 


Mr. Carnanan. We certainly appreciate your taking time to be with 
us this afternoon, and also we appreciate your presence this morning. 

We will call upon the subcommittee members first, and we are de- 
lighted again to have members of the full committee with us. 

If you have any questions you want to ask Congressman Reuss, 
or if there are any comments you want to make we will give you the 
opport anity to do so now. 

Mr. Fascell 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the others since I came 
in a little late and take up my turn later: 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Merrow 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Congressman Reuss, we are very happy to have you with us. You 
have been studying this matter for a long period of time and you have 
made an invaluable contribution to the thinking on this subject. 

I notice that we have here on the table Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 109, which was reported July 22 without amendment and that is 
a concurrent resolution. House Resolution 367 is a House resolution. 

What is your thinking as to the type of resolution? Do you think 
it would be better to have a House resolution or a concurrent resolu- 
tion on this matter ? 

Mr. Reuss. A House resolution, of course, enables this committee 
to put its imprint upon it with a little more definition than is possible 
with a concurrent resolution. The Senate resolution which I have 
read and which passed yesterday seems to me a good one. I have 
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made several suggestions whereby it and our own House resolution 
could be improv ed. I have the feeling that what with the adjourn- 
ment of Congress a perhaps not far distant thing, with the Senate 
having passed its quite clear expression, perhaps our proceeding by a 
House resolution rather than a concurrent resolution would make it 
possible to say both bodies have acted and given their thoughts to the 
Executive. 

I don’t think the House resolution, if we pass one, which I hope we 
will, would be much different from the Senate resolution. 

Mr. Merrow. I certainly hope we pass some resolution on this 
matter because I think it 1s of vast importance but it seems to me 


there is quite a difference between the two. The Senate resolution 
states: 


Resolved, That the Congress welcomes the establishment of a United Nations 
Emergency Force— 
but the resolution introduced by the chairman of this subcommittee, 
House Resolution 367, and you have spoken about this a few moments 
ago, suggests that the United States delegation to the United Nations 
present _ a plan—here it is the 12th General Assembly, it would be the 
13th General Assembly of course, if it were passed at the present 
time—for the establishment of such United Nations force. You sug- 
gested that perhaps the smaller nations might be interested in doing 
something about this, but it strikes me, and I would like your comment 
on it, that something of this nature might bring the matter to the 
attention of the General Assembly sooner if it is suggested that our 
delegation propose some plan or bring it up in some manner other than 
saying that we welcome the establishment. We have to try to get 
action. 

Mr. Reuss. I think it is better that we forthrightly say, as does the 
House resolution, that we hope our delegation will do something 
about it. I have simply suggested giving them enough elbowroom 
so if some other country presents in the United Nations exactly what 
we want we would be delighted to support their doing it. 

Mr. Merrow. What was the language you suggested ? 

Mr. Reuss. I suggested at the end of subparagraph (c) House 
Resolution 367, we ¢ hange the semicolon to a comma and insert “, or 
support such a plan.” 

Mr. Merrow. Yes; “or support.” 

Mr. Reuss. I think that would meet the very valid point made by 
Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Merrow. You spoke a moment ago in favor of the House 
acting on a House eas sual However, if it were possible to write 
a concurrent resolution acceptable to both bodies I am wondering if it 
wouldn’t have perhaps more effect with the entire Congress acting 
on it. 

Mr. Reuss. I suppose it is a strategic choice that I don’t think I 
can be very helpful on. 

It is certainly better to have both bodies speaking with the same 
voice. On the other he nd, I should hate to have a concurrent reso- 
lution die unconcurred in, in the adjournment rush. Such things 
have happened and, of course, even so you still would have had both 


houses acting in some sort of fashion, so maybe I have answered 
myself. 
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Mr. Merrow. This one has been reported already. 

Now, just one thing more: You suggested this not be tied down to 
the regular budget. That is a good idea. Will you state again how 
you would tie the expenses of this in? 

Mr. Reuss. I suggested, Mr. Merrow, in a resolution as drawn out 
and Vandenbergian as this, it is well not to get into financial details. 
This language, which I will admit I put into my resolution and I am 
responsible for it, would unduly deprive our delegation at the U. N. 
of the necessary things. I would feel, speaking just for myself, if 
the price of getting a U. N. police force is that we contribute more 
than our normal 3314 percent budgetary contribution, it might well 
be a price worth paying. If, for example, it turned out that. this 
required a 40 percent contribution from the United States in order 
to be viable, I would as a Member of the House support our Appro- 
priations Committee the next year in making that available. 

I do think Congress retains control of the purse strings. I thor- 
oughly agree with Mr. Johnson that it would be most unwise for 
us to pick up the whole tab. That would be a United States venture. 
But I think we should give a little flexibility and freedom to our 
delegation to the U nited “Nations which is w hy I suggested it be cut 
out. That is not saying that we insist that this be done in a manner 
unlike the normal U. N. - budgetary procedures. 

Mr. Merrow. Let the financing be up to the plan that is finally 
adopted by the General Assembly ¢ 

Mr. Reuss. That would be my ; thought and perhaps the report could 
show that we certainly were not inviting our delegation to assume an 
undue responsibility, ‘but that we wanted to give them the broadest 
possible discretion. Because we won’t be there next September, when 
the General Assembly meets when I hope this will be brought up, and 
I wouldn’t want to hamstring our delegation. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel in view of the world situation that this is 
perhaps one of the most essential and would be one of the most 
effective steps the United Nations could take? 

Mr. Revss. I do, indeed. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank youso much. 

Mr. Carnanan. Before we go further, I would like the advice of 
the committee. Would you like to hear the other statements and 
then we might have questions for any one of the three witnesses? 
It would perhaps save the time of all of us if we did it that way. 

Can you remain, Mr. Reuss? 

Mr. Reuss. I certainly can. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We will take the other two statements and then you 
may direct your questions to any one of them. 

Our next witness is another one of our collegues, the Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall of Arizona. We are glad to have you with us and 
you may proceed with any comments you care to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STEWART L. UDALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Upauu. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. I have 
but a few comments. I too am honored to be here and I wish to com- 
mend the committee and particularly the chairman for devoting 
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attention to this most vital and timely subject. I think this is one 
of the very constructive steps that has been taken since this Middle 
East crisis boiled over. 

Of course, the real story of the United Nations and the ramifica- 
tions of its activities are not as well known as they should be in this 
country. I think people by and large think about it as the forum of 
debate that they see on television, but there is a tremendous, very 
important number of other activities going on in other areas. None 
of us have done the job we should do of telling the U. N. story. 

In the immediate area of war and peace, I think if you ask what has 
the U. N. done today besides provide a forum of debate, that the two 
things most of us would point to are the Korean police action which 
fortuitously was a U. N. operation, and the U. N. Emergency Force in 
the Middle East crisis 2 years ago. 

It was no accident, it seems to me, that the person in the U. N. 
who, I suppose, provided the most leadership for the UNEF at the 
time of the Suez crisis, Mr. Pearson, won a Nobel peace prize for his 
activities. I think that in itself testifies to the effectiveness of this 
action and of this idea. 

It therefore seems to me that the best way to strengthen the U. N. 
as an institution is to make it more useful, and to do that we have 
to have new ideas and new techniques and new approaches used. 

We have had a great deal of what I think is very valuable talk 
and leadership in the past few months by the president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Mr. Charles Rhyne, of Washington, who has 
been talking about expanding the concept of the use of law in the 
settlement of international disputes. I think the more of that talk 
we have, the better and the more leadership we have. 

At the same time I think we are quite well aware of the fact that 
an essential part of our law machinery is that of the police officer, of 
those who carry out the orders of the tribunals once they are made, 
and those who simply preserve the peace until a dispute can be heard. 

Along with the other important functions already described so ably 
by the other witnesses, there is that additional function I have men- 
tioned, and I consider this is the type of new idea that will enable 
the U. N. to evolve and grow. If 2 years or 10 years from now, as 
a result of actual practice, the use of a U. N. police force arm in 
certain situations is considered the proper thing to do by everyone, 
we will thereby, I think, enlarge its role and the part that it can 
play in our world affairs. 

This is sort of an aside, and I don’t suggest it as an amendment 
to this resolution, but it is something that has occurred to me—it is 
not new, I am sure, but I just wanted to throw it at the committee 
as an idea I might leave here on the table. 

It seems to me that due to the inhibiting factor of the veto in the 
U. N. Security Council, and the two-thirds vote in the Assembly, 
that irrespective of whether a police force is created or not, there 
are obviously some most serious limitations; and having a great deal 
of interest in the NATO organization I am wondering if we haven’t 
missed a bet in not talking about and perhaps trying to apply this 
police force idea to having a NATO force of a similar nature and 
character. 

For example, if in the Lebanon situation—which may have been a 
situation where abrupt, unilateral action was unavoidable—we had 
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had a NATO police force composed of troops from the low countries 
and somata, say, by a Norwegian, I think we would probably 
stand in better posture before world opinion. 

To me, our military people made a very serious blunder this week by 
announcing that our forces had “atomic capabilities.” Let’s say that 
we had, instead of our 10,000 men with atomic capability in Lebanon, 
a 2,000-man NATO force which announced, contrariwise, that it had 
no atomic capability. I believe our position would be stronger today 
if this situation prevailed. 

Therefore, I think we might give serious thought, in view of the 
successful experience of the U. N., to the creation of some type of 
similar police force within NATO. I think it would more effectively 
implement some of our policies. It would give us an opportunity to 
use a force which represents a broader community and a broader 
opinion than merely the decision of one government at a time of 
cr ISIS. 

It would also, it seems to me, help blunt the criticisms that in- 
evitably follow when any country must act as we have acted in recent 
days. 

So that by these more limited actions, it seems to me, we could avoid 
the great crises if we are able to take steps and have machinery 
available to deal with the small crises before they get too large. 

I appreciate very much, Mr. Chairman, this opportunity to appear 
here and I again want to congratulate the committee for its very con- 
structive action in considering the resolutions before it. 

Mr. Carnanuan. We will suspend until we have answered the roll- 
call and then we will take up again. 

Mrs. Bouron. Don’t forget the 4 o’clock meeting. 

Mr. Carnanan. As soon as you have answered, return and we will 
continue. 

(Whereupon, a short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Carnauan. Our next witness is Mr. Edward F. Snyder of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

You may give us your statement now, Mr. Snyder. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. SNYDER, LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY, 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we 
appreciate very much the opportunity to be heard at these important 
and most timely hearings. 

My name is Edward F. Snyder. I am legislative secretary for the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 104 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. This committee of ‘the Religious Society of Friends 
seeks to represent many of the concerns of Friends but does not claim 
to speak for the whole society, whose democratic organization does 
not lend itself to official spokesmen. 

There has been considerable discussion among members of the So- 
ciety of Friends and our committee on this question of a U. N. police 
force, especially following the creation of the emergency force during 
the Suez crisis some 18 months ago. 

Members of our Friends Committee discussed the subject rather 


extensively over a 6 months period and the statement I am about to 
read was one result. 
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While this statement was written before the present situation arose 
in Lebanon, these events have in our view highlighted the need for 
immediate progress toward a U. N. police organization. 

The statement is designed to distinguish what we regard as three 
separate and distinct concepts: a United Nations Army, the present 
U. N. Emergency Force and a genuine U. N. police organization. The 
word “organization” was deliber ately used to emphasize that our mem- 
bers had in mind a police and not a military function for such a body. 

The statement also attempts to point out guidelines along which 
development could desirably proceed. 


STATEMENT ON UNITED NATIONS POLICE ORGANIZATION 


Members of the Religious Society of Friends believe that negotiation 
in a spirit of reconciliation, mutual understanding, and respect is the 
ultimate goal in the settling of disputes whether personal, national, 
or international. 

In the present state of international relations, some means must be 
found to isolate international disputes without war and violence if 
the process of negotiation breaks down or while it progresses. The 
United Nations Charter contemplated the possibility of a United Na- 
tions Army operating against aggressor nations as one means of 
restricting international disorder. In recent months another type of 
United Nations Emergency Force has been created on an ad hoc basis 
to deal with the crisis in the Middle East. Its acceptance opens the 
way for serious consideration of the function and character of a 
permanent United Nations police organization in the development of 
the United Nations. 

We reject the concept of a United Nations Army. No United 
Nations Force should be given great military power or engage in war 
as in Korea. The purpose of the United Nations is to prevent wars, 
not fight them. Even if a United Nations Army were politi ally 
feasible, we do not wish to see the United Nations one of the belliger- 
ents in a future armed conflict. 

The present United Nations Emergency Force may be a significant 
step forward in the development of peaceful means to settle inter- 
national disputes. A lightly armed force backed by the moral author- 
ity of world opinion has succeeded in doing what could not be accom- 
plished by large national military forces; hostilities have not been 
renewed and a breathing space has been provided in which the build- 
ing of peaceful relations can begin. The emergency force has entered 
a country only with the consent of its government. 

If I might interpolate, this seems to be the only possible course in the 
present state of world affairs with the great emphasis on national 
sovereignty. Yet, it is unfortunate, as was pointed out by several 
persons this morning. For these reasons we included this next 
sentence. 

In the immediate future it would seem advisable to secure some 
advance agreement among the nations of the world as to the condi- 
tions under which a United Nations emer gency force or similar agency 

could enter a country, thus avoiding a more limited view by the 
nations involved after a crisis has arisen. At the present time the 
main functions of the United Nations Emergency Force or similar 
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agency should be to provide a method of stabilizing areas of con- 
flict. or potential conflict, thus providing an opportunity for the 
process of negotiation, conciliation, and arbitration to take place. 

A genuine United Nations police organization would be responsible 
directly to the United Nations, would have authority to go any place 
in the world which is subject to the jurisdiction of the United Nations, 
to carry out its duties, and would operate in a disarmed world where 
there is a body of world law and a judicial system to settle disputes. 

We recognize that the emergency force grew out of the needs of the 
moment and that future events not now foreseeable will shape the 
developing of a genuine United Nations police organization. We 
would suggest, however, certain guidelines which should be considered 
in the growth of a United Nations police organization : 

A United Nations police organization should be responsible to 
the directions of the United Nations as a whole rather than to certain 
nations or groups of nations. It would therefore seem advisable to 
have the police organization composed of individuals directly 
recruited for this service, their status being akin to that of the inter- 
national civil servants, rather than being members of national con- 
tingents. It would also seem advisable to place some limit on the 
number of individuals in the police organization who are nationals of 
any one country. The police should be supported out of the regular 
budget of the United Nations. 

2. In policing buffer zones or occupying certain areas under the 
direction of the United Nations, care should be taken that United 
Nations police do not take on the status of an occupying army. 
Every effort should be made to arrive at a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute at the earliest possible moment, thus permitting the police 
to withdraw. In the event that certain international waterways or 
other similar areas are placed under United Nations jurisdiction, a 
Br permanent supervisory group might be necessary. 

The United Nations police organization should be used, wher- 
ever this is possible, as a pilot example of peaceful enforcement of 
world law. Peaceful enforcement under law would avoid both the 
weakness of no enforcement and the moral and practical bankruptcy 
of attempting to coerce nations by international war. For ex xample, 
in a situation where the United Nations police are gu: iding a border, 
rules might be established regulating certain activities along the 
border, with reasonable pen: alties for violators. Individuals violating 
the rules would be arrested by the United Nations police and tried 
by a special United Nations court. 

4. Careful consideration should be given to the size of the police 
organization. A small cadre of professional personnel with a definite 
procedure to expand the organization on short notice might be pref- 
erable to a large standing body awaiting the direction of the United 
Nations. 

The members of the police organization should be given special 
training in observation, patrol and arms inspection. Such an organi- 
zation could play a role in the inspection procedures of a disarma- 
ment agreement signed by the major powers. 

(Parenthetically, the representatives of the major powers are now 
in Geneva attempting to work out details of an inspection agreement 
which hopefully will permit an ending of nuclear weapons tests. In- 
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spectors will be needed at posts throughout the world. These might 
be members of a United Nations police force as we conceive of it. 
The observers who are now in Lebanon might also be considered as 
performing the type of function, which we conceive members of the 
United Nations police organization might carry forward.) 

Special efforts should be made to develop nonviolent methods of 
coping with the tension situations with which the police must deal. 

In an armed world a United Nations police organization can play 
a significant role in patrolling, inspecting and acting as_ buffer be- 
tween belligerents or potenti: ul belligerents. But such a United Na- 
tions police organization can be most effective in helping preserve 
world peace only if its development is accompanied by the ac thieve- 
ment of comprehensive world disarmament. Thus major efforts 
should be made to advance toward this goal. At the same time there 
must be much greater efforts to develop a body of world law and tech- 
niques to negotiate, conciliaté, and arbitrate international disputes. 
It should be recognized that the decisions now being made in the 
United Nations are helping to create in an evolutionary way a body 
of world law. Changes in the United Nations Charter will also un- 
doubtedly be necessary. To avoid arbitrary action the authority of 
the police should be limited by certain basic cuaranties of individual 
rights such as are found in the Bill of Rights i in the United States 
Constitution. 

Mr. CarnaHan. We appreciate your coming before the committee, 
Mr. Snyder. 

At this time the members of the committee may direct questions to 
the three witnesses. 

Mr. Snyder, in your statement you said that you feel the force 
should be recruited on an individual basis and you made no particu- 
lar reference ~ whether or not anybody should be recruited from the 
major powers, or the permanent members of the Security Council. 
Would you care ve comment on that ? 

Mr. Snyper. That question was discussed, Mr. Carnahan. Our 
statement was consciously made not to rule out the possibility that 
individuals from, say the United States, might be members of a United 
Nations police organization. We feel ‘there are a good many people 
in this country who might feel this would be a very worthwhile type of 
service. The method of recruitment and the concept of loyalty under 
which they entered into such service would be most important. If they 
volunteered thinking of themselves more as international civil servants, 
carrying out United Nations policies, we do feel there is a place for 
some nationals from some of the nations who are permanent members 
of the Security Council. However, we do feel this should not be a 
very large number. 

Mr. Carnanan. You are convinced, then, that there would be 
value in having individual members from all of the member nations? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Fascell 





Mr. Fascetn. Mr. Snyder, I am trying to reconcile two statements 
that you made. One deals with the advisability of individual recruit- 
ment and the other is the admonition of not having a large standing 
force, yet having a cadre which would be immediately expandable in 
some organizational way. I find it hard to conceive—that is per- 
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sonally ; there might be a reasonable solution—how you can achieve this 
force in being, or a reserve force, which would be tantamount to the 
same thing. This leads to a conclusion which has been expressed be- 
fore this subcommittee by others, that it might be wise to have a cadre 
of individual members as you have suggested, but then provide for it 
to be supplemented by united commitments from member nations. 

Mr. Snyper. That may be the only possibility in the immediate fu- 
ture. We think, though, that it would still be desirable to work to- 
ward this goal of individual recruitment all the way across the board, 
even in theexpanded group. 

Now, whether any kind of a reserve group could be recruited by this 
method and gathered together in a short enough time, I don’t know 
the answer to that. 

Mr. Fasce.y. It would present a fiscal as well as organizational 
problem if this is what you had in mind. 

But you are ready to concede that it might be necessary to have in- 
dividual recruitment for a cadre for the foreseeable future with united 
commitments, but you would rather go on the long-range proposition 
of having individual recruitment for the entire force. 

Mr. Snyper. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Fascexy. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnawan. Mr. Merrow, we will come back and give you an- 
other chance since the other statements have been made. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are glad to have our colleague, Mr. Udall, with us today. He 
presented a rather interesting idea with reference to the establishment 
of a NATO force. 

As I understand from your statement, you would have both forces 
in being, a U. N. Emergency Force and a NATO force? 

Mr. Upatu. Yes; that is what I would contemplate. In other words, 
when a particular situation arose there would undoubtedly be types 
of situations where we quite obviously would be facing an inevitable 
veto in the U. N. and would be unable to muster the necessary two- 
thirds majority of the Assembly where both from the time factor and 
because of that factor, the wise thing might be to use a NATO force 
if you had and could form the proper opinion to get an action within 
the NATO Council. 

Now, I have read the NATO Charter. I happen to be very much in- 
terested in the NATO organization and I am sure that this type activ- 
ity is contemplated within the NATO Charter and it seems to me this 
would give us far more flexibility than we would have if we put our 
eggs all in a U. N. force which could not be used in some situations. 

Mr. Merrow. Would the NATO force be under the direction of 
the NATO Council? Would it tie into the United Nations in such a 
way that the United Nations would direct the NATO force? 

Mr. Upatu. I would assume for the purposes we are talking about 
that the NATO force would be subject to the directions of the NATO 
Council. I think it would inevitably have to be that way. The NATO 
structure, in theory at least, and in operation in some respects, fits into 
the general overstructure of the U. N. But I think that we might 
contemplate this force would be best used at the decision of and under 
the direction of the NATO Council. 
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Mr. Merrow. Would you not run into difficulty if you were using 
that force let us say outside of the NATO countries, in other sections 
of the world? 

Mr. Upauu. That is a very good point and a good problem. Per- 
haps the tinderbox tomorrow will be in Asia instead of the Middle 
East, which does more or less come within the purview of the NATO 
commitment. ‘That might present a problem. 

However, it seems to me that in most situations I can contemplate, 
where there is time to do it, that a NATO police force would subject 
us to less criticism and would be more effective—if it could be used, 
if you could get the will to do it within the NATO Council—than the 
use of a force by any one of the members of NATO. 

Mr. Merrow. In other words, there would be more nations involved 
if it was used by the NATO Council than by unilateral action on the 
part of a given power. 

Mr. Upatt. ‘That is right. I think it gives it a much broader moral 
base if you want to put it that way. After all, there are 15 countries 
in NATO and it would put us in a much better posture before the 
world if we were engaged in a joint action rather than an action which 
represented the has ty judgme nt of one nation. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that idea is worth careful consideration. 

Mr. Carnanan. If the gentleman would yield at that point, we still 
would be running quite a propaganda hazard, would we not, in using 
a NATO police force which would be labeled as Western ? 

Mr. Upatt. I do not think there is a way of avoiding some propa- 
ganda hazard. I think your point is quite well taken but it seems to 
me the great force of the criticism would be blunted. I think it would 
be blunted today if we had a situation where we could have used a 
NATO force with no Americans involved other than perhaps provid- 
ing means of transportation, into Lebanon, but I think your point is 
well taken. 

Mr. Merrow. I want to ask Mr. Snyder, how large would you think 
a suggested police organization ought to be? Would you have any 
idea as to the size of it? 

Mr. Snyper. Well, I have heard a number of suggestions ranging 
all the way from 2,000 on up to 10,000. I heard an estimate recently 
that 2,000 would be adequate. 

If the group which were inspecting an arms control agreement or 
anything of that kind were included within such a force, that would 
be a new factor which is not ordinarily considered. 

There was a book published yesterday entitled “Inspection for Dis- 
armament” by Prof. Seymour Melman of Columbia University—he 
was editor—there are quite detailed estimates in there of the number 
of people it would take to inspect particular parts of a disarmament 
agreement. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you contemplate the existence of 2 organizations, 
an emergency force and a police organization within the United 
Nations or would you have just 1, the police organization ? 

Mr. Syvver. In our view the emer gency force is a way station on 
the way to the development of the genuine United Nations police 

organization. It is operating in the “world in the situation as it is 
today; taking into account the fact that the major powers do have 
overwhelming military might. The United Nations police organiza- 
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tion is further on down the road, when we are really moving toward 
disarmament, and when the United Nations has been strengthened 
to the point where there is a body of world law and a more ‘orderly 
system for settling international disputes than at present. 

Mr. Merrow. But you would favor these resolutions asking that the 
United Nations emergency force now be made permanent ? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrrn. Mr. Chairman, I just want to submit this comment on 
Congressman Udall’s proposal for NATO, a NATO police force, 
which I think is certainly an original contribution. 

I would be concerned about this point. We do not operate in a 
vacuum. We might find a NATO police force on one side and a War- 
saw Pact force on the other. Would this not crystallize the power 
struggle in terms of military force and head up the West and the 
East in two massive armies? Would that not be an unfortunate 
tendency, were NATO to go into this business of supplying an ex- 
peditionary force, whether it be called a police force or any army? 
Outside of the NATO areas and beyond the pact commitments of the 

NATO countries, that is. 

Mr. Upauy. Well, it seems to me it would again depend upon the 
way in which the particular situation arises but it seems to me that 
the character of the force has a great deal to say about both the 
nature of the crisis that will be provoked and also about its capacity as 
a more or less neutral police force. 

That is the reason that I was suggesting, along the lines of the 
resolution before the committee, that the major powers in NATO 
should not have their forces in at NATO police force. It should be 
under the command of, let us say, some of the smaller powers. 

For instance, whereas our move into the Middle East—that of our 
country and the United Kingdom—is a move on the big chessboard, 
the big power chessboard, and we all held our breath for a couple of 
days last week wondering whether the U.S. S. R. was going to make a 
move of their own, perhaps with an airlift into Iraq and soon. So 
that what I am saying is, if you can move the game or change it to a 
different board where, although the force represents in toto a larger 
community including these same powers, you do not have the same 
explosive quality. 1 think it might be useful in some situations. 

Mr. Corrtn. I think it is certainly worth consideration. My con- 
cern would be that it is neither unilateral fish nor multilateral fowl. 
That it is, it has some of the disadvantages of being unilateral without 
all of the advantages of the United Nations force. 

I just wanted to make a comment on that and then press on to this 
question of Congressman Reuss. 

Listening to Mr. Snyder gave me a new framework in which to 
place the discussion of a police force, because Mr. Snyder goes beyond 
the immediate problem that will confront the United Nations. He 
talks about, first of all, a body of world law, then a body of penalties 
for breach of border regulations and then a sort of international civil 
liberties guaranty which would be involved by a long-range police 
force, in a pretty technical sense of the word. 

In other words, policing involves sanctions and law behind it. 
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My question to you is to what extent the United Nations will have 
to consider these other matters when they consider setting up a police 
force. This morning’s discussion was centered about how big the 
force shall be, where shall it be drawn from, how shall it be paid and 
to some extent what sort of incidents would involve its operation. 

Now, do you think we are going to get into the type of thinking 
that Mr. Snyder has been doing in the long run—even in the short 
run—when we face this problem in the U.N. ? 

Mr. Reuss. I should not think this would be necessary at all in the 
short run. Mr. Snyder has certainly suggested many fine goals for 
world law. I do not think, however, it is necessary that the United 
Nations, for example, set up a more definitive code of conduct than 
it now has in order to permit a useful United Nations police force. 

As for the suggestion that something like the American Bill of 
Rights govern the behavior of the United Nations police force, it seems 
to me that should be done by those who set up the police force—we have 
in our Bill of Rights a provision against quartering troops in people’s 
homes without their consent. I would certainly hope the United 
Nations police force would obey that elementary rule of justice and 
would be required to by its Charter. 

Mr. Corrin. Has not UNESCO set up in essence a series of rights 
that the members have agreed upon? I am not sure that governs 
procedural rights which would apply in the case of apprehended 
violators. 

Mr. Reuss. This represents principles of the various members in 
UNESCO and it does not purport to rewrite the laws of war. 

Mr. Corrin. Mr. Snyder, what are your views on the timing? That 
is, we have an immediate problem of getting a force that will be more 
adequate than the existing UNEF, and we also have long range ob- 
jective which we should pursue. 

Supposing it was agreed in the United Nations to discuss creating 
a police force, what would be the steps involve ? 

Mr. Snyper. It seems to me that one of the first steps might be the 
question, under what conditions can such an emergency force, such a 
police force, be used. 

At the present time, the conditions are determined after the crisis 
has arisen, and you know who the belligerents or potential belligerents 
are. 

It would seem that it would be very useful if, before a crisis arises 
and before any country knows that it may be involved, and while it is 
able to take a broader view, if there could be some general agreement 
as to when the force might be used. 

At the present time, and I would imagine for some little time in the 
future, the force is going to be limited by the necessity of obtaining 
the consent of the nations directly involved. 

In other words, if it is going to cross a national boundary with- 
out the consent of a nation, then that is pretty much an act of war. 
The emergency force must operate on the principle of consent. Get- 
ting some kind of advance agreement would, it seems to me, be ex- 
tremely worthwhile. 

Congressman Curtis this morning listed several situations and in- 
quired whether a U. N. police force should go in in each particular 
case. There is no agreement on that at all now, but if we could begin 
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to get some consensus on this, I would think that would be very val- 
uable in the immediate future. 

Mr. Corrin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The whole mattter of a possible international emergency force has 
been under discussion a good many times in past years. Some of us 
have been to the Near East and have seen the very fine contribution 
that has been made by the troops that are encircling Gaza. When I 
was there this fall, everyone had relaxed with the coming of the 
UNEF units. An entirely changed atmosphere had been achieved. 

Intrigued with Mr. Udall’s NATO group, I am wondering what 
would happen in Asia if the Dutch troops came down into the Lebanon 
area, 

As to NATO, Mr. Chairman, we have been told a number of times 
here in the committee that the chief of command in NATO has no 
authority. He cannot move anything. We know, too, that the re- 
sponsibility is very great. When it comes to the financing, every 
group of the police force we talked with in Gaza last fall was saying, 
“This is costing so much” that their country did not think they 
could continue it very much longer. Certainly the United States 
‘annot assume the responsibility for the financing of a world peace 
force. We would be more than bankrupt. 

Was it you, Mr. Reuss, who mentioned $25 million? That amount 
could well be spent in a week if we had a decent-sized force. 

Mr. Reuss. My point, of course, was that without this help from 
the U. N. very much more would go down the drain with us supplying 
it al] ourselves. 

Mrs. Bouton. If we have the responsibility, where is the central 
base going to be? The suggestion has been made that it move from 
country to country. It has to be trained to have any effective force. 
Does that include the families? Will they go with their troops? The 
depths and heights and breadths of complications are really very 
great. If a man goes in just for a year and is satisfied to leave his 
family for a year, , what can he learn in a year? He does not become 
a seasoned soldier in that time. He might be able to go in and come 
out. He might come out alive and he might not. 

There are al] those questions which 1t seems to me are very, very 
basic in our consideration of this kind of thing. 

I think you spoke of the problem of timing in the NATO. Would 
each country have to decide what it was going to do after the event? 
There is just no such time when these emergencies happen. 

If we had had crystal balls and we could have known that Faisal 
was to be murdered, we could have had something there to prevent 
it. Unfortunately, nobody seemed to have a crystal ball on that. 
Hussein, in Jordan, seems to have had something of such a ball on 
that because he has twice escaped assassination. 

Of course, we feel in our hearts that monarchies are slipping out 
from the world and we think republics belong. 

But what is going to take the place of the monarchy? Perhaps 
it is going to be as good as it sounds in Iraq today. It is very quiet 
and our people seem to be without disturbance. These last noontime 
reports have been very interesting. 
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Mr, Reuss. I would like to comment on some of your points. 

Let me say first, every question you raise, Mrs. Bolton, is a most 
pertinent and legitim: ite one. I think many of them are questions, 
acute questions which will have to be answered by the people within the 
United Nations themselves if they get to set up this force. Questions 
such as, Do you have just bachelors in this force or do you have men 
with families ? 

I will say this, that while I thoroughly agree with you that the per- 
formance of the United Nations observation group on the border of 
Lebanon in the last 6 weeks was most disappointing and although we 
strongly suspect arms and men were filtering across the border while 
their backs were turned, I would point out one of the difficulties was 
that Mr. Hammarskjold only had 13 men in that force. 

Mrs. Borron. And there are only three roads coming into that coun- 
try from Syria, and we do have the facts, Mr. Reuss. 

Mr. Reuss. There is a lot of area between those men. I would 
think perhaps 1,500 men could have done a good job and then they 
would have reported the fact that there was a lot of traffic. 

Mrs. Bouron. Do you think we are only talking about 1,500 men? 
I thought we were talking about 10,000 men. 

Mr. Reuss. I was talking about 10,000. I was suggesting, however, 
that it might be enough to deploy, let us say 1,500, initially, in Lebanon. 

Mr. Carnanan. I regret there is another meeting coming at 4 o’clock 
and we must surrender the room. 

This has been very interesting and we appreciate the witnesses we 
have had this afternoon. 

We will meet again tomorrow at 10 o’clock. We have Mr. Wilcox 
and Mr. Wadsworth who will be the witnesses tomorrow morning. 

Tomorrow afternoon we have Lt. Gen. Alonzo P. Fox, U.S. A. re- 
tired, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Defense for National Security 
Council Affairs. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Friday, July 25, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1958 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MovEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met in room G-3, United States Capitol, at 10:10 
n., Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan (hawaii of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 
Mr. Carnanan. The committee will come to order. 
Our first witness this morning is the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 
Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs, 
Department of State. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS 0. WILCOX, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Wiicox. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
always a privilege and a pleasure for me to appear before this com- 
mittee. 

Today the Department welcomes this opportunity to present its 
views on a resolution in which so many Members of the Congress have 
shown such a deep interest. 

Recent events, it would seem, tend to emphasize all the more the 
need for some kind of permanent arrangements for a United Nations 
Force. The Department is convinced, therefore, that full discussion 
of the matter is both timely and important. 

I should like to stress at the outset that the United States Govern- 
ment has for many years advocated a policy consistent with the general 
line of reasoning outlined in House Resolution No. 367. 

The United States has repeatedly sought to strengthen the capacity 
of the United Nations to carry out its important responsibilities under 
the charter. As long ago as 1947 we urged that the Security Council 
should exert ever y effort to complete the s task imposed by article 43 of 
the U. N. Charter which contemplated making armed ‘forces, assist- 
ance, and facilities available to the Security Council on its call. 

The U. N. Military Staff Committee was charged with working out 
implementing details, but the work of that group foundered on basic 
divergence of views of the Soviet Union and the other members of 
the committee. 

Among other things there were wide differences of views with re- 
spect to the size and composition of such a force, its location and the 
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nature of the command structure. In the intervening years, because 
of Soviet opposition, it has been impossible to accomplish any 
progress through the Military Staff Committee. 

In spite of this failure, the United States Government has supported 
all efforts to establish United Nations forces whenever the possibility 
and need arose. [ hardly need recall that it was the United States 
which took the lead as the United Nations Command in repelling 
aggression in Korea. In this instance we stood solidly behind the 
U.N. military effort. 

From this experience we learned two important lessons: 

(1) That a U. N. force, to be most effective, must be such that it can 
be quickly mobilized ; and 

(2) There must be an acceptable basis of sharing expenses among 
the members of the U. N. and I refer there to money, manpower, and 
equipment. 

Moreover, the United States sponsored the uniting for peace resolu- 
tion in 1950 which was designed to make possible effective General 
Assembly action when the Security Council is paralyzed by the veto. 

The United States also has given and continues to give full support 
to the United Nations emergency force in the Middle East. At the 
time the force was created, Secretary of State Dulles told the General 
Assembly that both he and President Eisenhower shared the view 
that the Secretary General should be authorized to make arrangements 
for a U. N. force large enough to keep the borders at peace while a 
political settlement was being worked out. 

As House Resolution 367 indicates, this force did make a very im- 
,»ortant contribution to international peace and stability in the Middle 

ast. The UNEF experience has shown clearly how, under certain 
circumstances, such a force can serve an extremely useful purpose. 
For many months the frontiers between Egypt and Israel have been 
free from the kind of hostile incursions which formerly troubled the 
area. 

I think you will recall, Mr. Chairman, the doubt and skepticism that 
was voiced in many quarters when that force was created, and how 
those voices of doubt and skepticism have been stilled by the unique 
success of this United Nations venture in the Middle East. 

The Department of State shares the view of this committee that a 
similar force, established on a permanent basis, could be an important 
instrument for observing and reporting, and for assisting in the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

When I say this, Mr. Chairman, I realize you have taken no action 
upon the resolution that is before you and I did not mean to anticipate 
a favorable vote of the committee. My understanding is that generally 
the committee is favorably inclined as far as the creation of some kind 
of force is concerned. 

In any case, what I am emphasizing here is that a force of this 
kind could be an important instrument for observing and reporting 
and for assisting in the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

You will have noted in connection with the current Middle East 
crisis, that our Government supported the establishment of the United 
Nations Observer Group in Lebanon. We also presented a resolution 
to the Security Council on July 17, requesting that the Secretary 
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General consult member states with a view to making arrangements 
for additional measures, including contingents, to protect Lebanese 
integrity and independence and insure against illegal infiltration of 
personnel or arms into Lebanon. 

Unfortunately, this resolution, like the Japanese resolution which 
succeeded it, was vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

I recall these examples, which I know are familiar to all of you, in 
order to emphasize the positive attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the creation of United Nations forces in order to meet 
a variety of difficult situations. 'The State Department is also favor- 
ably inclined toward making more per manent arrangements for some 
type of U. N. force. However, in examining this question, there are 
a number of very fundamental problems which must be considered 
cs Se The problems involved include the following: 

1) What would be the objectives of a U. N. force? Should it be a 
allen establishment able to repel armed attack, should it be a force 
such as UNEF designed to serve as a buffer between two hostile 
camps, or should it be merely a group of observers such as the U. N. 
Observer Group has been in Lebanon? Or what other function, con- 
sistent with the charter, could such a force usefully perform ? 

(2) The next major question relates to the size of the group which 
may be necessary to accomplish whatever may be agreed upon as its 
fundamental objectives. Recommendations on this point range from 
small teams of observers or police units up to permanent contingents 
of from ten to twenty thousand armed men. 

Where would these forces be stationed? Should they be lo- 
cated at one central point, or should contingents in each country be 
earmarked and readily available for dispatch as necessary ? 

(4) The next question, and this is a very important one, relates 
to the control of the force and the authority to use it. Presumably 
it would be subject to the general control of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. We must keep in mind, however, that 
the decisions of the Security Council are subject to the veto and the 

recommendations of the General Assembly, in this respect, require a 
two-thirds majority. The control by the Secretary General, of 
course, is another possibility if some formula could be worked out 
which would be acceptable to the Security Council or the Assembly. 

(5) Obviously the problems connected with the financing of a 
permanent U. N. force are extremely difficult, particularly if one takes 
into account the lessons taught by the U.N. undertaking most closely 
resembling the concept of a permanent U. N. force, i. e., the U nited 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF). The UNEF operations so far 
have been one of the most eminently successful undertakings of the 
United Nations, and have demonstrated clearly the U. N.’s “capacity 
for effective action in certain types of situations. 

Yet in terms of budgetary considerations—the total regular budget 
of the U. N. is about $50 million—the establishment and continua- 
tion of UNEF has presented problems of a financial nature that have 
not as yet been solved in any lasting fashion. 

Estimated UNEF expenses. during its first 2 years were placed at 

$30 million annually, which is an amount equal to more than half 
of the regular U. N. budget. Inspired by the high purposes of the 
UNEF undertaking and “encouraged by special contributions from 
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the United States amounting to $13 million, the General Assembly 
has assessed itself a total of $40 million for UNEF. 

I might say in this connection, Mr. Chairman, that we in the De- 
partment of State recognize the extremely valuable contribution 
which you, sir, ate as a member of our delegation to the General 
Assembly last year. This was one of the most complicated and dif- 
ficult of Bs ea and if I may say so, it was your diplomatic skill 
which helped work out a solution that was acceptable to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Mr. Carnauan. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, you are very 
kind, 

Mr. Witcox. However, with the additional support from the United 
States which I referred to, it is doubtful whether the U. N. would have 
been able to bear the heavy financial burden of the total cost of UNEF 
Our voluntary and assessed contributions account for almost 50 per- 
cent of UNEF’s expenses for the 2-year period. 

Moreover, the figures I have just cited do not cover the base pay 
and normal equipment of the national contingents in UNEF. These 
considerable expenses are borne directly by the individual govern- 
ments contributing these contingents. They are thus not a charge, 
either directly or indir ectly, upon . either the U. N. or the United States. 

These. financial facts pose unescapable problems which are associ- 
ated with the establishment and maintenance of a permanent U. N. 
force. The conclusions to be drawn from them would depend greatly 
on the contribution which we believe such a force would make to the 
national interests of the United States. They would also depend on 
the value we place on imparting initiative, leadership and assistance 
to the community of nations in the struggle to maintain world peace. 

One conclusion, however, is unavoidable in light of past experience 
and present circumstances, namely, that a permanent U. N. force prob- 
ably would not come into being if the United States contribution to 
it were limited to the percentage we pay under the regular U. N. 
budget. 

Whether our participation should be based on a strictly capacity- 
to-pay formula, or on some other formula is difficult to say, but it is 
evident that some new approach to the problem must be made if such 
a force is to be created. 

For the past few months the Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions has been engaged in a study based upon the experience of UNEF, 
of the possibility of creating a permanent U.N. force. He is still in 
the midst of those studies and is carrying out informal discussions 
with member states. A report on the experiences of UNEF is ex- 
pected at the coming General Assembly meeting. Consequently, it 
would not seem desirable for our Government to take any definitive 
position with respect to this problem until we have had an oppor- 
tunity to éxamine the recommendations of the Secretary General. 

Nevertheless, several observations of a general nature should be 
made. The executive branch believes that some form of permanent 
arrangements can and should be made which would expedite raising 
and dispatching of U. N. forces when the need arises. Since no two 
situations which may develop are likely to be identical, a ms ximum of 
flexibility must be maintained. 
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In the second place, in light of our experience, it would be extremely 
difficult—if not impossible—to establish a U. N. force of the type 
and magnitude of the force used in Korea. Approval of such a force 
at this time in history is unlikely because of the extreme reluctance 
of member states to commit in advance their manpower and their 
financial resources to an undertaking of this nature. 

More recent experience in the Middle East, however, suggests the 
desirability of creating some form of U. N. corps for observation, 
patrol, and related functions. In this connection it might be desirable 
to establish some kind of U. N. planning staff to develop the necessary 
plans for calling into being, deploying, and supporting such a force 
as well as developing concepts for operation and training within the 
scope of the limited activities which I have referred to. Such a plan- 
ning staff would also address itself to the logistics problems involved. 
The recent difficulties experienced in getting the United Nations ob- 
server group in Lebanon property organized, because there was no 
staff within the U. N. Secretariat which had made the necessary 
advance plans for such a contingency, points up the need for just this 
type of planning. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that the general lines of House 
Resolution 367 are consistent with the views of the Department of 
State. However, the committee may wish to consider the possibility 
of revising the resolution so as to permit additional flexibility. 

Tn particular I refer to paragraph (d) which states that— 

Expenses of maintenance of the force should be provided by the U. N. out of 
its regular budget. 

In view of the difficult financial problems which would be involved 
in establishing any permanent U. N. force, as I discussed earlier, I 
believe it would be useful if the committee would delete or modify 
this paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, the executive branch welcomes the initiative which 
your subcommittee has taken in studying this important problem. We 
believe that the expression of congressional sentiment, which passage 
of such a resolution would represent, will serve as a helpful guide to the 
Department of State in our consideration of this matter. 

May I make one last comment. In this nuclear age when we are 
all faced with annihilation, man must continue relentlessly his eternal 
quest for peace. In this quest, I believe that our best hope still lies 
in the concept of collective security, and in taking what steps we can 
to strengthen the peace machinery of the United Nations. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. With the permission of the committee, we will have 
the statement of the other witness and then we will question both of 
the witnesses at the same time. 

Our next witness is the Honorable James J. Wadsworth, Deputy 
United States representative to the United Nations and in the Secu- 
rity Council. 

Mr. Wadsworth, we are delighted to have you with us. You may 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES J. WADSWORTH, DEPUTY UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
DEPUTY UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE IN THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Wapsworrn. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman and mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

I do appreciate the opportunity to make a few comments from the 
standpoint of the person who might be considered on the firing line 
up there in New York and to tell you what Ambassador Lodge and 
the United States mission to the United Nations feels in general about 
this subject. 

I am particularly glad to take part in this discussion because you 
are the author of this resolution and we recall with such gratification 
your very effective work as a member of our delegation last year. As 
a matter of fact, as I look around the table, I find several veterans of 
General Assembly delegations and I am particularly happy to see 
them again. 

We of the United States mission have given a lot of thought to this 
matter, particularly since the UNEF was created to deal with the 
Suez crisis. Because of the widespread interest in this idea of a 
permanent United Nations force, Ambassador Lodge issued a brief 
statement on May 3, 1957, the text of which I have here and which 
I would like to read. 


The United States has, for many years, sought to strengthen the capacity of 
the United Nations to carry out its responsibilities under the Charter. We took 
the lead as the United Nations Command in repelling aggression in Korea. We 
sponsored the Uniting for Peace Resolution to make possible General Assembly 
action when the Security Council is paralyzed by the veto. We also have con- 
tributed to the efforts of the United Nations Collective Measures Committee to 
plan collective defense in case of another aggression like that in Korea. We 
have given, and are giving, full support to the United Nations emergency force 
in the Middle East. 

Speaking for myself, and in the light of the very different experiences in 
Korea and with the United Nations Emergency Force now in the Middle East, 
I am inclined to believe that it would probably be impossible to create a per- 
manent United Nations military force which would be effective in all situations. 
The circumstances of the different conflicts that arise from time to time vary 
so widely that, in my opinion, whatever military force may be required will have 
to be specially created when and if it is required. 

A permanent higher headquarters, however, is another matter and one which, 
at first glance, appears to have certain merits. 

There are practical lessons which we have learned both from Korea and from 
the Middle East experience which will certainly be useful in the future and, of 
course, I have an open mind. 


For my own part, Mr. Chairman, I agree with this statement of Mr. 
Lodge. The different uses to which United Nations groups have been 
put bear this out, going all the way from the horrors of real war in 
Korea down to troop supervision, observation, and much unarmed 
activity which could only be described perhaps as the London bobby 
type of police work. 

Now, since the Department has made, through Dr. Wilcox, a sepa- 
rate presentation to the committee, I shall not pretend to cover the 
whole question in any exhaustive way here today. 

You will find, I am afraid, that there will be some duplication be- 
tween what I have said and what Dr. Wilcox has said, but this was 
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quite justifiable, I think, since we prepared these things—I in New 
York, and he in Washington. 

Mr. Vorys. We are glad to see you agree. 

Mr. Wapswortn. My first point <dlihen to the provision in para- 
graph (b) of the resolution that nationals of the permanent members 
of the Security Council—in otherwords, the big powers—would not 
be accepted for membership in the proposed United Nations forces. 

I have received telegrams and letters from people around the country 
in the last few weeks which have urged exactly this, that we, for 
instance, put our Marine Forces now in Lebanon under the command 
of the United Nations and have them and the British forces in Jordan 
act as United Nations troops rather than ourselves, and I believe in 
our answers to those letters we pointed out the difficulties which would 
be attendant on such an arrangement even if we were willing to 
make it. 

I well understand the wisdom of that provision. Presumably such 
a force would be useful, primarily in situations where direct conflict 
btween the forces of the great powers, or at least between their ide- 
ologies, would pose a real cae of a global war. 

Nevertheless, I know that you realize that we must frankly face the 
fact that a force composed of nationals of other powers implies the 
willingness, in fact more than willingness, of those other powers to 
enter into such an arrangement. We have never had occasion to 
explore this possibility thoroughly with other delegations to the United 
Nations except at the time we were considering collective measures, as 
in the Collective Measures Committee. 

I will deal with that very briefly later. I do not know what the 
answers would be. I mean all the other members outside of the five 
permanent members, but I feel sure that it would be necessary to 
assure ourselves in advance that the powers likely to be called on to 
contribute soldiers would in fact be willing to do so. 

Now, some indication of the attitudes of small nations on this sub- 
ject may appear in the report which Under Secretary Ralph Bunche 
of the United Nations has been making under the direction of Secre- 
tary General Hammarskjold. We understand Dr. Bunche expects 
to complete this report in time for presentation by the Secretary Gen- 
eral to the 13th General Assembly this fall. 

We have, of course, made known to Dr. Bunche and the Secretary 
General the thoughts of the United States Government, the executive 
branch, on this whole subject, and we look forward with interest to 
the report. 

One possible indication comes, as I have just said, from our ex- 
perience with the Collective Measures Committee which the General 
Assembly created in 1950 as a result of the Korean situation. 

The Committee asked member states, among other things, whether 
they would earmark contingents of their national forces to serve the 
United Nations in a possible future emergency. My recollection is 
that only Canada of all the United Nations members earmarked a unit 
of its force for this purpose. 

Our own United States reply in fact was negative. This was, of 
course, because it was in the context of a possible combat situation and 
we did not know where, when, under whose command or anything else, 
and it was impossible for the United States to reply in the affirmative. 
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But this general statement that I make of Canada being the only 
one who said they were willing to provide forces for combat gives 
you an index of what you might sien expect. 

My second point which has been thoroughly covered by Dr. Wilcox 
relates to paragraph (d) of the resolution which provides that the 
expenses should be provided out of the regular budget. There I 
know it is duplication, but your experience, Mr. Chairman, in Com- 
mittee 5 last year, will support me when I say that we had a hard time 
persuading governments who had enthusiastically agreed to the crea- 
tion of the United Nations Emergency Force to come forward with 
equal enthusiasm when it was a question of paying for it. 

Now, although the responses of small countries were disappointing, 

I think that in fairness to them we do have to realize that even a 
very small extra contribution, especially in dollars or convertible 
currency, can present a real difficulty for the governments of some 
small countries. And you who have served in the General Assembly 
know that even today there are quite a few countries that are in ar- 
rears on their regular contributions to the budget of the United Na- 
tions. This would merely make that situation ‘that much more diffi- 
cult for them. 

Now, as Dr. Wilcox said, the cost of supporting UNEF for 1958 
is estimated between 25 and 30 million dollars and the General As- 
sembly finally decided to raise this money on the regular United 
Nations scale of assessments. There is no way of telling ‘tod: ay what a 
realistic figure might be for a permanent United Nations force. 

However, supposing that it would not be smaller, I would frankly 
estimate that to get the General Assembly to decide on an annual 
appropriation of $30 million for a standby military force to be fi- 
nanced on the regular scale of assessments would be an extremely 
difficult diplomatic undertaking, and that I think is understatement. 
I do not think it could be done. 

In spite of these reflections, Mr. Chairman, I do not at all think 
that we need to take a negative point of view on the whole question. 
We have tried over the years and we should continue to try to take 
an approach which is both imaginative and sensible. We have men- 
tioned the report by Dr. Bunche. We have, as I said, consulted 
closely with him and others on this matter. 

In this connection, I believe that Mr. Lodge’s observation in that 
statement of May 3, 1957, is directly relevant. Certainly much of 
the staff work which must precede a military action of any kind, 
whether combatant or not, can be placed on a permanent basis. 

IT would like to give you a very, very brief example, but I think it 
will make a clear ‘picture for you. It is quite obvious that the per- 
manent members of the United Nations were to have no strong part 
in the work of the UNOGIL, the observation group in Lebanon. 

Just as in the case of the United Nations Emergency Force, the 
United States and others of the permanent members were called upon 
to render certain services. You will remember that we airlifted in the 
case of the Suez crisis, we airlifted virtually the entire unit from 
various parts of the world. First to Rome at the staging area and 
then into Egypt and from there they went on their own. 

For instance, in this situation in Lebanon, the observer group felt it 
was extremely. necessary to get slow, light, observation planes and 
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helicopters which could be used for visual and photographic surveil- 
lance of the border area. 

Well, the difficulty with the Lebanese—the few planes in the Leba- 
nese Army Air Force were that they were of American manufacture 
so it was impossible to ask the United States for similar planes for 
fear they might be mistaken for Lebanese planes and fired upon by 
certain rebel outfits. 

We found it extremely difficult to get from other countries which 
had no direct interest, although all countries have an interest in the 
Lebanese picture, extremely difficult to get the type of equipment 
needed, and this advance planning we speak of, and the staff that might 
be at the United Nations headquarters could be at all times conversant 
with the situation as regards equipment of that type and would know 
just where to go and where to ask for it, rather than to have to ask the 
United States and find out that they could not get it. 

That is a typical example of the sort of thing that permanent plan- 
ning can help. 

I would like to join Dr. Wilcox in saying that I believe that the 
action of this committee, and of the Congress, on a resolution of this 
sort is extremely valuable. It is valuable not only to the executive 
branch of the Government where it helps the executive realize that the 
representative branch feels the same way that they do, but it also is 
very important from the standpoint of the other delegations at the 
United Nations. 

We have unfortunately, as you know only too well, been forced many 
times in the United Nations to make certain statements or perhaps half- 
way pledges, for instance, such as those to technical assistance, and 
each time we have been forced to say, “This is, of course, subject to the 
will and action of the Congress.” 

If the United Nations knows in advance about how the Congress 
feels about this and knows therefore that support might be expected 
from the Congress, both morally and appropriationwise, for something 
which the United States delegation wishes to do, then it makes our 
job that much easier, and we think it is fine. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Wilcox, you have a further brief statement ? 

Mr. Wiicox. No,sir, Mr. Chairman. I have completed my remarks. 

Mr. Carnauan. In your statement on the first page you refer to 
article 43. 

Ts an action such as the formation of a permanent force of either of 
the types that you have mentioned provided for in article 43? 

Mr. Wiicox. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that the authors of the 
United Nations Charter at San Francisco did have in mind the creation 
of a permanent military force which would be made up of national con- 
tingents and which would be placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council in order to put down aggression. 

Article 43 specifically provides that all members of the United Na- 
tions—and I am quoting the article— 
in order to contribute to the maintenance of international peace and security, 
undertake to make available to the Security Council on its call and in accordance 
with a special agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities 


inclu ing rights of passage necessary for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security. 


That is the end of the quotation from paragraph 1, article 43. 
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Mr. Vorys. Doesn’t 44 go on further on that same subject ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, it does, Mr. Vorys. Article 44 provides that when 
the Security Council has decided to use force, it shall, before calling 
upon a member not represented on it to provide armed forces in fulfill- 
ment of the obligations assumed under article 43, invite that member, if 
the member so desires, to particpate in the decisions of the Council con- 
cerning the employment of the contingents of that member’s armed 
forces. 

It refers to contributions by United Nations members who are not 
members of the Security Council. 

You will recall these agreements which are referred to in article 43 
were never concluded because of the fact that the deliberations of the 
Military Staff Committee, which was to lay the plans and outline the 
procedures that would be followed, have collapsed. Indeed, they col- 
lapsed many years ago and it is not possible to move ahead with any 
fruitful discussions in New York among the members of the Military 
Staff Committee. 

Mr. Vorys. You mention on page 3 of your statement three different 
types of forces. You mention the force which might repel armed 
attack, and a force such as the UNEF, and an observer force. 

Further in your statement on page 6, do you mean to indicate at the 
bottom of page 6 that you believe that the observer type of force is the 
type we should look forward to at the present time ? 

Mr. Wiicox. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the observer type force 
is the most practicable type under the circumstances that exist today. 
I do not mean to say that a larger force is not desirable and would 
not be helpful to the United Nations in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. But it would be more difficult to form, 
first because of the anticipated opposition of the Soviet Union to any 
such force, and second because of the difficulties that are involved in 
securing the financial support which would be necessary to maintain 
a substantial force of that size. 

Mr. Carnanan. At the next session of the General Assembly the 
problem of what to do with UNEF will, of course, have to be con- 
sidered again. 

What do you expect to be done in the next General Assembly with 
reference to UNEF ? 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, my anticipation would be that since 
the work of UNEF has progr essed very satisfactorily up to this time, 
it would be unfortunate to remove those forces now, because that 
might stimulate the kind of border incursions that created so much 
difficulty between Egypt and Israel prior to the creation of UNEF. 

I should think, therefore—this, of course, would be subject to the 
agreement of the states concerned and of the United Nations As- 
sembly—I should think therefore the force would continue in being at 
least for the time, until it has been decided that its mission has been 
fulfilled. 

Mr. Carnanan. It will require further action of the General As- 
sembly to extend it beyond a year, however, is that right ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

The financial arrangements necessary for the continuation of the 
force will have to be agreed upon by the General Assembly. 
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Mr. CarnauANn. You have on page 6 of your statement: 


Consequently it would not seem desirable for our Government to take any 
definitive position with respect to this problem until we have had an opportunity 
to examine the recommendations of the Secretary General. 


Would you elaborate a little further as to what you have in mind 
there ? 

Mr. Wixcox. Mr. Chairman, my own conviction is that we should 
do what we can to strengthen the machinery of the United Nations, 
for the maintenance of peace and security and that any steps we can 
take in the direction of creating a force that would be helpful in this 
respect would be desirable. 

It does seem to me, however, that we ought to wait and see what 
the Secretary General recommends in the light of the experience which 
he and his staff have had with the United Nations Emergency Force. 
It would be premature for us to come up with specific suggestions and 
recommendations at this particular time. 

Mr. CarNnanan. Are we to interpret that as saying perhaps we 
should not even adopt a resolution similar to House Resolution 367? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir, I don’t think that necessarily follows. 

It seems to me that Congress has a perfect right, and indeed I think 
it is a desirable thing, to go on record in favor of matters of this 
kind, or indeed opposed to them, if that is your wish. 

What I would hope is that the resolution would not be couched in 
such a way as to lead in the direction of committing our Government 
to a certain course of action in a more or less rigid fashion prior to the 
report that Mr. Hammarskjold will make. I think we ought to be 
willing to draw from the experiences which he will analyze. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Merrow—— 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to compliment both of you on the most excellent statements 
vou have presented this morning. It is always a pleasure to have you 
before the committee and the fine presentations which you have made 
are certainly an inspiration as we try to strengthen the machinery 
of the United Nations. 

The President in his statement to the Congress, in reference to the 
Marines going to Lebanon, indicated that they would be there until 
there is action by the United Nations. The Secur ity Council has been 
and is considering the problem of United Nations action. 

If the United Nations acts in this situation, is it thought that it 
might act through its emergency police force? 

You have stated that each case has to be handled on its own merits. 
I am wondering if such a force of sufficient size were in being and 
could be used, if this would be the means of United Nations action 
since the President has presented the problem to the Security Council. 

Mr. Witcox. What type of force, Mr. Merrow, do you have in mind 
when you talk about police units? Are you thinking of the kind that 
would protect people against personal violence, or provide against 
indirect aggression from across the border , perhaps? Are you talking 
about a large police force that would have gone into Lebanon to per- 
form certain functions with respect to the relationship between the 


rebels and the government? I think it depends upon the type of 
force you have in mind. 
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Mr. Merrow. I think it would be possible to have a United Nations 
force sufficient to do what we are doing there. 

In other words, has such an emergency police force been a thing 
that has been considered by the Security Council and by us as the 
answer to possible action the United Nations might take. 

Mr. Wixcox. I think it would have been difficult to expect a large 
United Nations force to move into Lebanon in somewhat the same 
fashion that our own forces moved in at the request of the established 
Government. 

The resolution which we presented to the Security Council did re- 
fer to the desirability of taking such additional measures as might 
protect the independence and integrity of Lebanon, including the 
use of contingents. 

It was our thought at that time that the Secretary General might 
explore this problem with his military advisers and with the Lebanese 
Government and determine what type of force was necessary to meet 
that particular situation. The situation in Lebanon, as you know, 
was quite different from that which we found in Korea. It was 
quite different from the situation as it existed between Israel and 
Kgypt after the Suez crisis that did require, it seems to me, a separate 
type of treatment. This is the reason that lies back of Ambassador 
Lodge’s comment, that really what you need is a flexible position, 
so that you can meet any kind of situation, depending upon how it 
evolves. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, both of you stated you feel that a resolution 
of the type we are considering would be helpful to our delegates at 
the United Nations. 

In this particular resolution, House Resolution 367, it states that 
the United States delegation to the United Nations present a plan 
to the 12th General Assembly. 

Of course, if we retain that language it will have to be to the 13th 
General Assembly. How do you think the resolution should be framed 
so that it would be most helpful ? 

I ask this because the Security Council is considering, at the present 
time, the situation that has developed in the Middle East—should the 
Congress ask the delegation to take this matter up in the Security 
Council or the General Assembly or should it be so general that it 
is left in the hands of the delegation as to what action should be taken. 

Mr. Witcox. My own feeling is that we probably will not be in 
a position to present specific proposals to the 15th Assembly at any 
rate before we have an opportunity to study the proposals or the 
recommendations that Mr. Hammarskjold will make to that As- 
sembly. 

I should think as a Government we would want to study those 
before we came to any specific conclusions. Therefore, while it might 
be desirable from your point of view to urge the Government to take 
action, I don’t think it would be realistic to expect us to go to the 
General Assembly with a set of proposals on this matter. 

Mr. Merrow. I am thinking of what might be happening at the 
present time, with the reference to the possibility of a conference at 
the U.N. We don’t know what the agenda will be or anything about 
it at the present time but I would almost expect that during the delib- 
erations this matter would be discussed. It seems as though this 
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United Nations police force, or this emergency force, may come up for 
discussion before the 13th General Assembly. Or, if it doesn’t, it 
would strike me that our Government ought to be in a position to have 
some kind of a plan on this matter. That is why I am pursuing this 
question. 

Mr. Witcox. The President and the Secretary of State are, of course, 
giving consideration to this question now as to the matters which can 
appropriately be discussed if a Security Council meeting is called. 
That will have to be determined in the light of the developments 
between now and the time of the meeting. 

I agree with you, there might well be an opportunity to bring this 
problem up in connection with any broad discussion of the Middle 
Kast, for example. But I would not want to speculate on that because 
the plans of the Secretary and the President are not yet complete with 
respect to this matter. 

Mr. Merrow. There is just one thing that disturbs me, Mr. Secre- 
tary, about the testimony with respect to this situation and that is, 
the delay which you seem to indicate is necessary before we can adopt 
some kind of a plan, or in some manner get it before the General 
Assembly, or the appropriate body. It would seem to me that we 
should be in a position to have the question brought up somehow. 
And I would think it might be the sense of the Congress, possibly, 
that that ought to be done Tight away. Is that much delay necessary ? 

You have said that possibly we should wait until the Secretary 
General makes his report. It would seem to me this means much 
delay. 

Mr. Witcox. I should think it would be extremely helpful to analyze 
his recommendations and to find out what the views of the Secretary 
General and his staff are after their careful study of the problem. 
Perhaps we could have a resolution something like this, that it is the 
sense of the Congress that the United States delegation should bring 
the matter before the appropriate body of the U. N. at the earliest 
possible moment. 

We certainly have no objection to any resolution of the kind that 
Congress wishes to pass. I thought this resolution expressed the sense 
of the Congress but it goes a little further than that; does it not 2 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Wiicox. It says, “A force similar in character to the United 
Nations Emergency Force should be made a permanent instrument of 
the United Nations.” 

I would have several questions about this, Mr. Merrow. Whether 
it should be a force similar in character to the United Nations emer- 
gency force is certainly open to question. It depends upon the objec- 
tives you seek to achieve. Whether this is a practical and feasible 
kind of force to establish at this time would depend upon discussions 
which would take place first in our own Government and, secondly, 
with other governments that are interested. 

This is the reason I suggested that it might be desirable to have a 
little flexibility in the resolution so that you could go on record, in 
general, as supporting the idea of strengthening the “United Nations 
by this means without spelling out precisely what type of force you 
have in mind, how large it would be, where it would be located, the 
control of the force, the financing of the force, and matters of ‘that 
kind. 
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Mr. Merrow. I have just this one more comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Personally, I would like to see reported a resolution similar to the 
one we are considering, expressing the sense of the Congress that 
something be aone about it at the next General Assembly. I don’t 
see why it should not be brought up at the next General Assembly 
to see if we can get somewhere with it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnanAn. I might just comment that it seems to me that any 
force, whether we continue it in being or set up a new one, would have 
some similarity to the force we have at the present time and it seems 
to me that the language of the resolution gives us about as much lati- 
tude as perhaps any other language we could use. This Resolution 367 
was introduced in the last session of Congress. In my opinion, the 
objectives of that resolution have been at least partially accomplished. 
The force was extended for another year and a better arrangement 
for financing the force was worked out. 

In my judgment, any force that may develop in the future should 
have at least a portion of the expense assessed on all of the members, 
at the regular scale of assessments. 

Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrtn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may be permitted a statement first, then I would like to follow 
that up with a question of the Secretary. 

As we have sat through these hearings and particularly listened to 
your own fine statement, I feel that there are seven issues involved. 
If I have missed any, you might for the record fill in the gaps, but 
the first issue is that of purpose, whether the force will be, as you 
said, military, to combat aggression, or whether it will be a buffer 
force or whether it would be simply an observer force. 

The second issue is that of cost. The third is that of composition 
and under that heading we would have the subissues, whether it shall 
be wholly made up of individuals or wholly of contingents or a mix- 
ture, and a second subissue, whether it shall be a permanent force in 
being or whether it will be a combination of a cadre, plus a reserve. 
That involves certain training to keep the reserves in a state of 
readiness. 

The fourth issue is that of control and under this there are two sub- 
issues as I see it: whether the command shall be exercised by the 
Security Council or the General Assembly or the Secretary General 
or some other group within the United Nations; and, to what extent 
will this force operate on the consent of the affected nations, or whether 
there shall be an attempt made to get advance commitments as was 
suggested by one witness yesterday, which would create a framework 
within which the force could be made operative. 

The fifth issue is that of size. As you have said, the suggestions 
have ranged from that of small teams to 10,000 to 20,000 people. 

The sixth issue is that of location where the force or its components 
would be located. The seventh issue is that raised yesterday and that 
involves the framework of law, if any, within which this will operate. 
That is, the framework of additional law. Whether there would be 
penalties for border violations, what sanctions would be available, and 
what would be the procedures or the rights of those who were appre- 
hended, would there be any code that would be invoked? 
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Now, with regard to all of these seven—and there may be other 
areas—there are, of course, many different points of view, more dif- 
ferences than I have indicated in this brief summary. 

I think that your contribution this morning, one of your major 
points has been that we not get so committed to a position with regard 
to any one of these issues that we foreclose what might later prove to 
be a wiser and different course. That is one of your major points, 
is it not? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes; that is essentially my point of view. 

Mr. Corrin. I would agree with that. On the other hand, you have 
made another point which I think is a good one and I wonder if there 
is substantial disagreement about it. That is the necessity for estab- 
lishing some kind of planning group. As you say on page 6 and 7 
of = statement it might be desirable to establish some kind of 
U. N. planning staff to develop the necessary plans for calling into 
being, employing and supporting such a force, as well as developing 
concepts for operation and training. 

Now, I am wondering if in this resolution there could not be made 
some mention of th: it step. Do you think that the resolution could be 
as definite as to include reference to this function of planning and 
developing of concepts within the United Nations? That is going on 
now, I take it, in Mr. Bunche’s department in the U. N. 

Mr. Witcox. I think it is desirable for the Secretariat to take on 
that function and provide for the kind of study that I referred to in 
my statement. 

This, of course, depends upon the Secretary General and the provi- 
sions that he has for staff. 

[ think that it is imperative that the Secretariat move in this direc- 
tion. ‘The extent to which they make such studies and the detail that 
is involved would, of course, depend to a large extent on the encourage- 
ment they got from the member states. Certainly if the committee 
wishes to express an interest in this particular step in the evolu- 
tionary process, I can see no harm in their doing so. 

Mr. Corrrn. Isn’t our objective to bring about a thorough and sane 
development of the concept by the United Nations, not so much the 
acceptance of a particular United States plan, so long as the United 
States has its own position pretty well established and presents that 
to the U. N. people, so that their ideas are fully considered and given 
adequate weight in the preparation of this. But wouldn’t we be 
wise not to come before the world and say, “This is it. This is the 
United States suggestion,” in such a way as, again, to make it diffi- 
cult to alter our position in any instance? 

Mr. Wiicox. That might be a better explanation of my position 
than I have made myself. I think it would be desirable to permit 
this thing to evolve after proper discussion is held in the Secretariat 
and among the states involved. 

Mr. Corrtn. One final point. I agree with Mr. Merrow about this 
sense of urgency that Members of Congress feel about this whole issue. 
I think our best contribution to the resolution would be to enforce the 
general idea in such a way that we do not foreclose—in such a way 
that we avoid getting into debate, both on the floor of the House, and 
committing ourselves to a specific that might not prove ultimately 
wise. 
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The second accomplishment of the resolution I think is not just to 
endorse the general idea but to express the sense of urgency in a 
sensible way, and therefore I subscribe to his questioning as to what 
is the sensible way for us to call upon our Government or the U. N.— 
to be calling upon our Government to expedite this in the most 
logical way. 

Finally, I would hope that, whatever we in Congress do, on the 
executive side you consider all ‘of these seven issues and perhaps addi- 
tional ones and work out our position, should we be asked to state it, 
either before the U. N., before the Secretary General, or any com- 
mittee or group that may be set up. 

In other words, this is something on which we should have very 
full position papers, | would think. 

Mr. Witcox. I think you summarized these points very well. 
There is one point that I would add relating to your fourth point 
dealing with control. That is the question of the command structure. 
I am not thinking merely of the political control of the General 
Assembly or the Secur ity Council, but of the problem that is involved 
in who is in charge of the forces in the field and to whom the com- 
mander in chief of the forces in the field is responsible. 

This is another very difficult and delicate problem, as you can 
readily realize, but it has been worked out quite satisfactorily in 
connection with most of the United Nations efforts that have been 
made up to this point. 

Usually, the commanding officer is a representative of the military 
staff of a country like Canada or Norway. In the present case, in 
the observer group, I think General Bull is the executive officer of 
the observer group in charge of the work of that group in Lebanon. 
This sort of arrangement seems to work in the case of the United 
Nations Truce Supervisory Organization, which is another type of 
force incidentally, which has been in the field since the conclusion 
of the armistice between Israel and her neighboring states. In that 
case, General Burns from Canada served for a number of years 
very efliciently as head of the Truce Supervisory Organization. 

That problem is one which would have to be given very careful 
study. 

Mr. Corrin. I agree. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Secretary, would you care to express an opin- 
ion regarding Senate C oncurrent Resolution 109 which I understand 
was passed by the Senate after which a motion for reconsideration 
was submitted, which I think is still pending? It is quite similar to 
the Resolution 367. There are some differences, however. 

I might say that it is my hope that after these hearings that the 
subcommittee and the full committee might agree on a resolution which 
we would introduce with the hope that it would be adopted. 

Mr. Wiutcox. I have not had an opportunity to study this resolu- 
tion carefully. We have been quite busy in the Department on the 
Lebanon problem and the Security Council meetings, together with 
the recent proposal that a top-level Security council meeting be con- 
vened. I have not had an opportunity to review all these - matters, 
but my offhand reaction to the resolution would be this: Clause (a) 
refers to a force of a similar character that should be made a perma- 
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nent arm of the United Nations. I think this raises an important 
question as to whether you would want to make a decision now as to 
whether it should be a permanent arm. Let us say that you agree 
that a force of 10,000 should be created. Now, do you want that 
group to be located in some central place as a permanent arm of the 
United Nations or do you want to have units in certain countries ear- 
marked for use so that they might be called upon in case of need? 
There is a fundamental question involved in that clause. I do not 
know whether you would want to come to a final decision on that point. 

Clause (c) refers to another problem which I think is important: 
Consideration should be given to arrangements whereby individuals 
would be allowed to volunteer for service with such a force. 

I certainly would not object to giving consideration to this matter. 
All these questions should be thoroughly studied. But whether you 
would want a force made up of volunteers or whether you would want 
a force made up of units of government forces which would be made 
available to the United Nations is certainly open to question. 

Finally, paragraph (d) refers to the idea that the equipment and 
expenses of such a force should be provided by the United Nations 
out of its regular budget. I have already commented on that. I 
think the comments that I made a momen ago apply to this resolution. 

Mr. Wapswortnu. Could I add 1 or 2 words on that, Mr. Chairman. 

I agree, of course, with what Dr. Wilcox has said. 

A little bit more on this question of the individuals. If you are 
going to accept individuals you have to accept the concept of the 
force in being because you can’t let a person volunteer and ‘then just 
go home again. That wouldn’t do anybody any good. 

You also open the question of the soldier of fortune who just wants 
excitement and running around and getting to see the world and 
possibly doing some fighting, whereas it is not at all sure that we 
want this force to be a fighting force of any kind. 

Generally speaking, I would go further than Dr, Wilcox in indi- 
cating personal opposition to the idea of having individual volun- 
teers. It means that you have to have a permanent officer force to 
train them and keep discipline over them and it means that you have 
to keep a force somewhere, which is going to be a great deal more 
expensive than keeping Government- prov vided units in their own 
countries until such time as they are needed. 

I would go a little bit farts than Dr. Wileox in opposing that 
particular concept of this kind of force. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, in this connection—I won’t take much 
more time-——it would appear to me that perhaps a concurrent resolu- 
tion agreed upon by both branches of the Congress would strengthen 
the hands of the United States delegation to the United Nations 
perhaps more than individual resolutions. Would either of you care 
to comment on that as to your preference ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. I would have personal preference for a joint 
resolution in as general terms as you could possibly make it and still 
keep it strong. 

Mr. Corrtn. <A joint resolution ? 

Mr. Wavsworrn. I meant concurrent. Excuse me. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. LeCompte 
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Mr. LeComrerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This has been thor- 
oughly discussed. I don’t know that I have any more than a com- 
ment or two to make. May I say though, first, that I am always 
thrilled with Dr. Wilcox or Admiral Radford or Secretary McNeil 
or any of the men from Grinnell, or men with the background of 
Grinnell College comes before this committee. 

I might say, of course, also, that I remember with a great deal of 
affection, Ambassador Wadsworth’s late father. I have visited and 
seen the monument to your grandfather at Gettysburg. 

I have the feeling, if I may express it, that the last provision of 
the resolution should have definitely been retained. ‘That partners, 
in order to get along well, should each of them pay his own full 
share in any joint enterprise and that this country should not take 
over an added burden of more than its share of the budget—3314 
percent. However important a United Nations emergency force 
might be, if the partners are going to get along well, each will have 
to do his own full share and carry his fair share of the burden. 

Probably there is no country in the world as poor as we are, if we 
reckon our national debt and our per capita debt. We may need 
some kind of a United Nations emergency force, and it might be the 
most important step we could take in maintaining peace, but the 
figures of 20,000 or 30,000 are not very large if that is what is con- 
templated. Those figures were mentioned. We lost that many men 
in Korea and many more wounded and ill, and I have no estimate 
of the total number of men who were employed in the operations in 
Korea. We may have lost 30,000, I think. 

As armies and armaments go in this day and age, 30,000 isn’t any- 
thing at all. I don’t think we could win any war with 30,000. 

I don’t know that I would be prepared to speak—to recognize the 
sentiment of the country but I don’t believe the majority of the folks 
throughout the United States would take very readily to the idea 
of boys, American boys, under arms, in some uniform other than as 
a United States soldier and other flag than their own, fighting under 
the United Nations flag instead of the American flag. I don’t believe 
it would go well with folks. 

Mr. Wircox. I think, Mr. LeCompte, the resolution contemplates, 
as you know, a force which would be made up of nationals of states 
that are not permanent members of the Security Council. 

For instance, the UNEF now has 7 states participating. They are 

all nonpermanent members and they have made these units available 
for this particular purpose in the Middle East. The observer gr oup 
in Lebanon is now made up of observers from 15 different countries, 
and most of them are representatives of relatively small nations. 

If I may say a word about the very important point you raised in 
connection with the contribution, Ihave a very strong conviction 
that in a joint enterprise of this kind the members all ought to share 
in the expenses that are involved. 

There is a very serious contributions problem, however, which has 
been accentuated recently by the difficulties in Latin America in con- 
nection with some of the one-crop countries that have had trouble 
selling their products at a good price on the world market. 

Mr. LeComrre. They are not as poor as we are, though, are they, 
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Mr. Witcox. Well, sir, they are a good deal poorer in terms of 
their ability to produce dollars which they need to make contribu- 
tions to United Nations activities. They are very short of hard 
currency. 

Mr. LeCompre. Our Federal deficit might be larger than their 
whole budget in some of those countries. 

Mr. Witcox. I think that is true. 

But when you think in terms of our total capacity to pay, at the 
moment we are producing something in the neighborhood of 45 
percent of the total production in the-world. If you base our con- 
tribution solely on our capacity to pay we would be contributing to 
the United Nations something more than the 32.5 percent which we 
now contribute. 

We do have to keep in mind the very difficult situation which a 
number of Latin American countries found themselves in last year— 
and the chairman I think could amplify this much more than I be- 

cause he was in New York and he encountered there, serious objec- 

tions to putting very much of the money for the emergency force on 
the regular United Nations budget. I think he did a remarkable job 
in getting as much of it put there as he did. 

Now, if you would try to put it all on the regular budget, if you 
were thinking in terms of a permanent UNEF, for example, then 
you would increase the United Nations budget some $30 million a 
year, which is a very substantial amount for many of these coun- 
tries to contribute. 

Mr. LeCompte. Of course, $30 million or $50 million in a budget 
of $75 billion isn’t very much, but if we are ever going to balance our 
budget we have to save a little here and a little there and I doubt that 
we could balance our budget with increased taxes. I think the tax 
burden is about all the country wants to bear. 

Mr. Witcox. I think it is a fair question as to where you try to 
balance it and whether some millions of dollars spent in this respect 
is a greater contribution to the maintenance of world peace than 
dollars spent in other areas. 

Mr. LeCompte. People say to me sometimes, “You are old-fashioned 
to expect the Federal Government to balance its budget. That isn’t 
done these days. You are just naive if you imagine we are going to 
have a balanced budget.” 

Mr. Witcox. I am certainly in favor of a balanced budget. 

Mr. Corrry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. LeCompte. I will yield to Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrtx. I would just like to register this thought in terms of 
cost, that I think it would probably ‘be the best bargain we could 
ever get in the event that we had another situation similar to the 
Lebanon situation as it broke out. That is, not when it reached the 
crisis stage but if there had been a force that could have been called 
into being to observe or patrol, if it cost us added millions, but it 
resulted in a U. N. force doing the patrolling so that we weren’t 
unilaterally over there, this would be so much more of an invest- 
ment than the money we put into a jet tanker, for example, or a single 
missile test. I just think we have to take that sort of reasoning 
into account. 
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Mr. LeComrre. I agree with all you say, my friend, only I ca 
escape the conviction that one of the dangers of this age is that ott 
Government is going to be topheavy; that the ever increasing budget 
and the inability of the taxpayer to meet the obligation is also a 
threat as well as the muskets of foreign soldiers. 

Mr. Corrry. You have posed the real issue. I just feel if this 
relieves tensions in any substantial way, that our defense budget could 
eventually be reduced by far more than this kind of peace machinery 
would cost. 

Mr. LeComrre. Whatever we need, of course, the Congress will 
vote. There is no question about that, but we should in some way, 
at some time have in mind balancing the budget. This proposal 
doesn’t contemplate balancing any budget. It assumes that we will 
have increased appropriations and the statement that you have made, 
Mr. Wilcox, is that we assume even more of the obligation than the 
budget of the United Nations would expect of us or would con- 

templ: ite from this country. 

Mr. Wiicox. If I may make a slight correction to your remarks, 
I don’t think I suggested that. I said I thought it would be diffic ult 
to create the kind of force you have in mind unless the United States 
did assume more than its normal share. 

Mr. LeComrrr. | certainly would not put words in your mouth, but 
I thought you said something about striking out or modifying the last 
paragraph of the chairman’s resolution. 

Mr. Wircox. Yes, sir, I did so as to leave an element of flexibility 
there. I do not know myself what our Government would support 
until we have an opportunity to study the thing a little more. 

I would like, if I might, Mr. LeCompte, to make one remark in con- 
nection with the important point you made. 

The size and the expense of any such venture would, of course, be 
dependent upon the objectives that you seek to achieve, but it does 
seem to me that if a United Nations force is in being, a smal] unit ina 
country can act as an important deterrent to a state that is contemplat- 
ing indirect aggression or direct aggression. That is, the very pres- 
ence of a small group of United Nations forces can be extremely help- 
ful in this respect. In most cases it is not necessary in my judgment 
to have a sufficiently large force to overcome any opposing army that 
might launch an armed attack, 

it is the very fact that those forces in the country stand for the prin- 
ciples of the charter, and world attention is focused upon the particu- 
lar country and the problems that are involved that would serve as a 
deterring factor. 

Mr. LeComere. You would not contemplate much fighting by the 
U. N. emergency group ? 

Mr. Wircox. No, sir. 

Mr. LeCompre. You could not fight any war with 30,000 men. 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir. 

Mr. LeComrrr. You can just put out brush fires that start. 

Mr. Wricox. I would not assume that the force you have in mind 
would be involved in repelling aggression. 

Mr. LrComere. IT thank you, Mr, Chairman. I have no further 
comments. 
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Mr. Carnanan. It might be of interest to point out that the last 
session of the General Assembly agreed to a resolution which will 
essentially reduce our contribution to the regular expenses of the 
U. N. from 3314 percent to 30 percent. It is under 3314 at the 
present time, so we are having a saving there. 

My statement was that I believe a portion of this expense should 
be assessed on all of the members. 

Of course, as you have said, it is the type of force that we have 
in mind, the objective which would determine the amount of money 
that would be required. 

Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Are there about 7,000 in the present UNEF ? 

Mr. Witcox. I think it is about 5,300 at the present time, Mr. 
Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Johnson referred yesterday to something like 
7,000. Were there more at one time? 

Mr. Wiicox. The force was somewhat larger at one time but as 
I recall it does not exceed the figure cited at the present time. 

Mr. Vorys. It is now about 5,300? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vorys. And the cost is about $20 million a year? 

Mr. Witcox. That is correct, for the 2-year period. 

Mr. Vorys. And our contribution was $13 million 1 year, was 
it not? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. We have contributed almost 50 percent 
of the total cost of UNEF. 

Now, that does not include services supplied by certain countries. 
Italy, for example, contributed the initial airlift, and we made a 
contribution with respect to the airlift. It does not include what 
Switzerland has done in this regard, and it does not include the 
salaries of the men and their uniforms. 

Mr. Vorys. Or their weapons. I think the national contingents 
carry their own weapons. 

Mr. Witcox. They carry their own weapons, yes, sir. In most 
cases I think those Biv been furnished by the governments con- 
cerned. We have furnished some, but if we supply any ecuipment, 
of course, it is reimbursed, The United States Government is ‘reim- 
bursed for that equipment. 

Mr. Vorys. I am impressed by this, that the Senate resolution and 
the Carnahan resolution which was drafted with great foresight a 
year ago today, speak of a permanent force of the character of the 
present UNEF. A resolution endorsing that by Congress would be 
attempting to have the United Nations accept a permanent commit- 
ment of at least $20 million and this country a permanent commitment 
of at least $10 million. 

On the financial end of it, to word this so that we recommend a force 
of a similar character to the present UNEF, is a substantial financial 
commitment and a substantial recommendation along that line to the 
U. N., whereas the discussion that I have heard yesterday and today 
would indicate that the present UNEF is either too big or too little, 
depending on the kind of permanent operation you want to plan for it. 
It is far too small, as has been pointed out, if you are going to have a 
fighting police force in being all the time. 
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My guess is that it would probably be too large if it were to perform 
the functions that Dr. Wilcox mentioned of a planning staff and pos- 
sibly for observation and patrol, subject to bemg augmented rapidly. 

Now, do you have a cadre of experienced per sonnel—I should think 
you would—of people like Burns and others—who have had a good 
bit of experience in observation and logistics and so forth. 

I mean, is there available to the United Nations now such a cadre 
of people ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Yes, there are. There are the officers who have 
served with the UNTSO, the Truce Supervision Organization and 
there are officers who have served in the other observation groups 
such as in the Balkans between Greece and Yugoslavia and so on. 

There are a good many people who have had that kind of training. 
A good many of them are in our own armed services which, of course, 
may make a little difference on what we are talking about from the 
standpoint of a force. 

But, as Dr. Wilcox has said, many of the high ranking officers have 
come from either Scandinavian or Canadian sources and they would 
still be available for this sort of work. 

Mr. Wiicox. Normally they are not permanent members of the 
United Nations Secretariat. 

Mr.-Wapvswortn. No, they do not belong to the Secretariat. They 
are back home now with their own forces. 

Mr. Vorys. But I would think that those fellows between them could 
give some very valuable suggestions to any United Nations Commit- 
tee or Commission in formulating any permanent plan. 

You do, however, have a United Nations police force right now. 
Who commands or controls that police force ? 

What 1 mean is, you walk into the U. N. Building and you leave the 
New York cops at the door and you run into some uniformed police- 
men in the U. N. grounds now. How many are on that force and how 
are they recruited / 

Mr. Wapswortn,. I am not sure of the number. They are recruited 
in the same manner as other international civil servants are in the 
Secretariat. 

They work directly for the Under Secretary General and are respon- 
sible to the Secretary General in the last analysis. They are, of course, 
not armed; they do not even have a stick. They have nothing. They 
have had from that standpoint very little of the so-called police work 
that an ordinary policeman would have. 

In recent years, however, the Secretary General has followed the 
practice of attaching a certain number of these young men for duty 
over in the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization and 
therefore they have been out in the field gaining experience of that 
kind. This is not as officer personnel, however. This is as noncom- 
missioned officers, or lower grade personnel. 

Mr. Vorys. I would suspect if some of the plans discussed around 
the world develop in the next few months, that that police force is 
going to have a real responsibility. 

They may gain some experience in the field of preserving order and 
so forth. 

On this matter of semantics that I brought up yesterday, a lot of 
the States had State police a few years ago and that became a bad 
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label because of their activities in labor disputes. Now they talk about 
a highway patrol, which is an acceptable organization all across the 
United States. 

I do not know what the limitations are on their activities but I 
wondered about using the words of an observation patrol, rather than 
talking about this as a force all the time, or as policemen. I wondered 
whether there might be any advantage to referring to this as a patrol. 

It was pointed ‘out yesterday that the phrase “international police- 
man” might refer to police action as in Korea and that that connota- 
tion might not be a happy one. 

Have either of you any comments or suggestions along that line? 

Mr. Witcox. Some people have suggested the use of the term 
“United Nations peace force” as perhaps more descriptive of the force 
that ought to be set up. That term would be comparable to your 
term “United Nations peace patrol.” 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. I was trying to get away from the word “force.” 
Perhaps that is not important. 

Mr. Witcox. Under present circumstances I think it is important 
to keep away from the concept that you would have a U. N. military 
force that would be designed to combat an armed attack or aggression. 
Right at this moment the members of the United Nations generally 
are not prepared to create that kind of an organization. 

Mr. Vorys. Thank you very much, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

he go at once to your last remark that we would not be ready to 

sate that kind of a force at the moment to repeal invasion or to take 
a irt in preventing invasion with arms. 

The first reaction to the landing of our Marines was one of great 
relief, which seems to have been ‘developing into a rather different 
feeling, one of discontent, even of irritation. This is understandable 
though it in no wise alters the fact that Lebanon has not been taken 
over and that we have kept our promise to a small country and are do- 
ing all possible to give over the responsibility to the United Nations. 

How is it all shaping up, Mr. Wadsworth? What will be the 
result when, and if, we withdraw our forces ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. The result, in my opinion, when we withdraw 
our forces will, of course, be one of great relief, that we have done 
exactly what we said in advance we were going to do. I believe that 
the aftertaste will be a good deal better than the present taste for 
the reason that it will be known throughout that part of the world 
that we live up toour commitments. We are not afraid to take action 
when we are supposed to and we are people of our word. I think, 
generally speaking, under those conditions we are going to come out 
better than we were before we went in. That is my personal opinion. 

Mrs. Bouron. And you feel there is a probability that that will take 
place ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. I think it is entirely possible that it will take 
place quite soon. If the present plans of the Parliament of Lebanon 
to hold their elections on the 31st continue, and if there are no difficul- 
ties between now and then, I think the healing from within can get a 
good start, then with the completion of the buildup of the observation 
group plus the diplomatic actions of the Secretary General, things may 
be in such shape that we can take our troops out quite soon. 
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That is the feeling in New York. I cannot speak for how the 
Department feels about it. 

Mrs. Botron. Is anything being done to meet the suggestions in the 
newspapers that the Syrians are still mov ing in a good deal of equip- 
ment and men ? 

Mr. Wapsworru. According to the announcement of the Secretary 
General, the Observation Group has now received permission in the 
rebel-held areas to go to all points of the border. They are setting 
up observation posts on all the main routes, not only the roads, but 
also the main mountain pass routes. They have received permission to 
stop any convoy or any vehicle and they inspect its contents and we 
feel that that, as Dr. Wilcox says, their presence will be a tremendous 
deterrent. 

Mr. Wucox. If I might just add to that, Mrs. Bolton, one thought. 
The Secretary General did indicate, after the resolution was vetoed 
the other day, that he would proceed to take steps to strengthen the 
observer group in Lebanon, and he referred to the report of the ob- 
server group, itself, which had been issued some several days prior to 
his statement. 

Now, the Observer Group report had in mind three things. First, 
to increase the number of officer personnel in the observer corps up to 
perhaps 200 or 300. They did not specify precisely the number, but 
they envisaged an increase from its present size of approximately 130 
to upward of 200 or more. Secondly, they contemplate bringing in a 
number of foot soldiers who would supplement and buttress the work 
of the Observer Group. 

Finally, they recommended an increase in the aerial reconnaissance 

capacity of the Group so that observations could be continued on a 
24-hour basis and could be more effectively done in certain regions 
which had been heretofore rather inaccessible. 

It ismy understanding Mr. Hammarskjold will go ahead and imple- 
ment, within the terms of his statement, the resolution of June 11 
in such a way as to strengthen the work of the Observer Group in 
Lebanon. 

Mrs. Bouron. I think the first report of the observers has been so 
definitely considered superficial, to say the least, that there is an 
unfortunate lack of confidence emanating from that. 

Mr. Wiicox. It is unfortunate there was some misunderstanding 
created as a result of the issuance of that report. 

I think it should be kept in mind, however, that the Observer Group 
did not begin its operation immediately. It took some time to set up 
the staff and the administration of that group. Some days did pass 
during which time infiltration did continue and indeed has continued 
up toa certain point since they went in. 

We do have to keep in mind that they had as their objective, obser- 
vation after they got there, and not inquiring into what happened 
before they arrived on the scene. 

Whether they interpreted their mission in too limited a fashion is 
open to debate, but they felt they would have to start as of the time 
they arrived on the scene. 

And also I might say that the facts were hard to come by. There 
were some regions of the country not accessible to the observers, 
certain portions of Lebanon in the rebel-held territory that they could 
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not get into. Moreover, it was difficult to interview prisoners of war 
and others who might be able to make contributions to their fund of 
information. 

Consequently, the Observer Group felt that, lacking hard facts upon 
which to base their findings, they were not in a position to say that 
there had been the massive infiltration that the Let anese Government 
talked about. 

Mrs. Bonron. Personally, I feel it was very unfortunate that the 
report was put out in the way it was. Especially as it appears to 
have been proven since then that it was all too casual. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say I think our chairman, in having put this 
resolution in the hopper over a year ago, deserves a great deal of 
commendation for his foresight. It did start a good deal of argument 
and discussion up in New York among the people up there, as well as 
those who work down here. That it is an exceedingly difficult and 
really controversial matter, I think we must never forget. 

A United Nations force raises many problems such as: Under 
whose flag they would move; who would be the boss; who would have 
the say. There would be much indignation expressed in certain areas 
of the United States if any of our boys were to be sent. out to fight 
under a flag other than ours. 

I am not a member of the subcommittee, but I am impelled to say a 
word of caution, to urge that we keep our feet on the ground and do 
not expect too much of the other countries or of our own. Such a 
force is such a new idea and such a difficult one that we cannot even 
agree in our own family about what should be done. 

To expect the 81 countries in the United Nations really to be able 
to think along the same lines might be asking too much. Many are 
not accustomed to abiding by majority rule. They do not under- 
stand our attitude. If we give our word to a thing, we do it. From 
that angle, I think your words, Mr. Wadsworth, of what we shall gain 
when we withdraw as you said, may and probably will counterbalance 
a great. deal of the attitude that has been developing in the last few 
days in the area. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Corvis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Witcox. In your testimony you questioned whether this resolu- 
tion should spec ify the ty pe of force to be organized as a U.N. police 
force. You questioned the words in the House resolution “similar 
in character to the United Nations Emergency Force.” 

I think you quoted Ambassador Lodge’s statement : 

The circumstances of the different conflicts that arise from time to time vary 
so widely that, in my opinion, whatever military force may be required will have 
to be specially created when and if it is required. 

Now, having vour testimony and Ambassador Lodge’s statement in 
mind, and Ambassador Wadsworth’s statement that he hoped we 
would not be too ps ecific on details, I wondered whether you would 
desire a rewording of the provisions above referred to w here you stated 
that “arrangements should be made by the United Nations which 
would expedite the r aising and dispatching of United Nations forces 
when the need arises. 

Would you care to comment on that suggestion ? 
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Mr. Wicox. Well, sir, such a provision would, of course, have more 
flexibility. It is not quite as specific as the resolution ‘which Mr. 
Carnahan bas submitted. I assume that you have in mind the idea 
that it would merely place the committee on record with respect to 
the desirability of the United Nations creating the kind of force that 
it needed to meet a particular situation. Is ‘that what you have in 
mind, sir? 

Mr. Curtis. I have in mind your testimony and Ambassador 
Lodge’s testimony that a force “similar in character to the U. N 
Emergency Force” might not be the right kind of force for other new 
situations that may arise, and that we should leave it flexible enough 
so that the right kind of force can be organized under the terms of 
this resolution. 

Mr. Witcox. And you would encourage a study of the methods and 
the ways and the means by which a force can be created to meeet 
particular situations—— 

Mr. Curtis. I am trying to go as far as we can and still be reason- 
ably flexible. 

Would you have any suggestion for getting away from the words 
which you have criticized: “similar in character to the U. N. Emer- 
gency Force”? 

Mr. Wiicox. No, sir; I do not at the moment. I am always a little 
reluctant to attempt to draft language in a committee meeting like 
this and it is the sort of thing which I would want to consult with the 
legal staff about. 

‘Gener ally speaking, I think what you have in mind would meet 
the suggestion I made with respect to this problem. However, I would 
not want to say that a particular formulation of language is satis- 
factory until I had a chance to study it a little bit. 

Mr. Curtis. May I ask Ambassador Wadsworth to comment on 
that suggestion ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. I agree with Dr. Wilcox that this would give you 
more flexibility, but at the same time I think to go this far toward 
generalization, or if you want to call it fuzziness, it might lose some 
of the force and the concept back of the resolution as introduced by 
your chairman. 

I think that it would not be too difficult to find wording which 
would carry forward the idea that it Is the intent of Congress that 
at least this concept of United Nations “peace patrol” or other forces 
should be made a permanent part of our thinking about the United 
Nations and we should always be ready to use this tool, this “instru- 
ment” as it is put, in the last line of the first page—something of that 
order. 

If you merely say “arrangements should be made which would 
expedite,” that might not give the idea of the permanency that I 
think we are all looking for. We are not looking for a permanent 
army, but we are looking for a permanent concept. 

I am sure language could be found. 

Mr. Curtis. One other question, Mr. Chairman. I think this prob- 
ably should be asked of Ambassador Wadsworth because it relates 
to the proposed resolution that the United States delegation to the 
United Nations present a plan to the General Assembly for the estab- 
lishment of such a United Nations force on a permanent basis. 
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I think your testimony was that it would not be realistic to ask 
our delegation to submit a plan at this coming meeting. How would 
it be to change that to read, “The United States delegation to the 
United Nations should favor the establishment of such a United Na- 
tions force, ete.” rather than instructing our delegation to submit a 
plan? 

Mr. Wapswortn. “Favor” the establishment. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Wapswortru. That would, of course, give us the flexibility of 
favoring the plan which in our opinion—perhaps after prolonged 
negotiations—might seem the best. 

There again, of course, you would run into the question of what 
we mean by the words “such a United Nations force,” and what we 
mean by “on a permanent basis.” Do we mean on a permanent stand- 
by basis to call when needed or do we mean something else ? 

I think I would have to forgo attempting to comment too precisely 
on your last question. I think it would help to the extent that we are no 
longer under the request of the Congress to present “a” plan, but at 
the same time we have to think about that language. 

L am sorry I cannot commit myself on that one today. 

Mr. Vorys. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Curtis. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Vorys. Would the word “favor” in there not be buying a pig 
ina poke? Congress might be reluctant to go on record as favoring 
any plan that comes along ? You might say instead of “present a 
plan,” that the “United States delegation participate in planning” or 
something like that. 

Mr. Wiutcox. It would certainly depend on how some of these very 
difficult questions are answered. 

Mr. Vorys. As I get it, the sense of the meeting is that we want to 
have Congress urge our delegation to go forward in cooperation with 
the appropriate committee and all the rest of it in planning, but I know 
Mr. Johnson yesterday suggested that this might not be the time for 
the United States delegation to walk in and present a plan, although 
we should participate in planning. 

Mr. Wapsworrn. We might give it the kiss of death just by bringing 
it in ourselves. 

Mr. Vorys. We need not put it that bluntly, but I think that is what 
he had in mind, that it might not be timely, for us to present a plan, 
particularly since there is so much planning going on already. What 
we want to do is urge that our delegation participate in the planning. 

Thank you, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fasceis (presiding). Are there any other questions ? 

I would like to ask one here if I may. I notice in reviewing your 
statement, Dr. Wilcox, that in stressing the need for maximum flexi- 
bility, the very discussion of the determination of that flexibility pretty 
well delimits the thinking of the Department, or at least your thinking 
on this whole question. 

For example, you say you believe that some form of permanent ar- 
rangement can and should be made which should expedite raising and 
dispatching of U. N. forces when a need arises, and then you go on to 
delimit the type of force which you envision by saying that it should 
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not be the type that was used in Korea, but it should be for observation, 
control, and related functions. 

Now, in other words, as I understand this, you do not find these dis- 
cussions contradictory to your idea of flexibility ? 

Mr. Wicox. No, sir. I may have been misunderstood. What I 
attempted to get across was the idea that this might be the least we 
would expect. In the United Nations there could ‘be evolved a group 
of staff people who could give some study to this problem so that 
we might know better the “next time a crisis arises what facilities 
are available and what can be done. They could then proceed to 
implement more quickly a recommendation of the General Assembly 
or a decision of the Security Council. 

I did not mean to suggest that this should preclude consideration 
of the desirability of setting up a larger force like UNEF and you 
will understand that I have not set forth in this paper all of my 
personal views about this matter. In appearances of this kind we 
must, of course, be limited in terms of what the Department of State 
and the Department of Defense and other interested agencies can 
agree upon. 

“My own personal views might be somewhat different. I have always 
supported the United Nations very strongly and I have always sup- 
ported any efforts we might put forth to implement article 43, for 
example, or to create any kind of force that is reasonable and prac- 
ticable and that can help maintain the peace under the United Nations. 

Mr. Fasce.u (presiding). Well, I am questioning this, or asking 
these questions because I am trying to determine from a grassroots 
standpoint just what we are going to put in this resolution if and when 
we adopt one and I would lke to get it pretty clearly spelled out be- 
cause we have had some testimony that because a particular type of 
force is an absolute impossibility—and that testimony seems to jibe—— 

Mr. CarnaHAn (interposing). Excuse me. The Speaker is very 
anxious that all members of the House Foreign Atfairs Committee be 
on the floor of the House right away, so we will have to adjourn. 

Mr. Fascety (presiding). If there are no other questions, the meet- 
ing will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2:30 p. m., in room G-3, United 
States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. CarnaHan. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Our witness this afternoon is Lt. Gen. Alonzo P. Fox, United States 
Army (retired), Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for National 
Security Council Affairs. 

General, we are glad to have you, and you may present your state- 


ment. 
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STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. ALONZO P. FOX, UNITED STATES ARMY 
(RETIRED), DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL AFFAIRS 


General Fox. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I have 
a short statement which I would like to present. 

The Department of Defense is pleased to be represented here today 
and have an opportunity to acquaint the committee with some of the 
considerations involved in examination of the matter of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent U. N. force for employment in observation 
and patrol. 

It is my understanding that the committee desires my statement to 
deal with some of the technical problems which bear on the feasibility 
of the establishment and employment of such a force which would 
need resolution were it to be established. Before outlining these tech- 
nical problems, I want to make clear that my statement tod: ry is made 
with the knowledge that the Secretary General of the United Nations 
has undertaken to prepare a report on the experience and progress 
of the UNEF from which it may be possible to formulate principles 
for further action. It would not be desirable for my remarks to em- 
barrass, in any way, the Secretary General’s efforts. 

In general, the Defense Department is inelined to look upon the 
matter from an evolutionary point of view and therefore to concern 
itself with first steps which may be practical and desirable. In pro- 
ceeding with consideration of the establishment of a permanent U. N. 

“nolice force,” it is, in the military sector, as in the political and other 
areas, necessary to weigh advantages and disadvantages, pros and 
cons, and costs and benefits. The “observation and patrol” type of 
force is quite different from a force with a combat capability. The 
latter type of force would pose many added problems. 

Exper “o e over the past decade has amply evidenced a requirement 
for the U.N. to be able rapidly to dispatch to given areas of the world 
organized oun of men to serve not only as the symbol of the au- 
thor ity of the U. N. but more specifically to fulfill the functions of 
observation, reportage, and border patrol. The instances which have 
occurred in the past decade are, as the committee is aware, varied in 
nature as well as in locale. Thus, it is hard to visualize a specific 
single U. N. permanent organization which would have satisfied all 
of the po ible observation and patrol needs in the past or those which 
MAY arise in the future. As a first step it would seem, ee 
ny ultimate dle ‘ision to establish or not to establish a permanent U. 
force, that there is a need for advance planning within the U. Nt to 
cover the many possible situations. The purpose of such planning 
would be to speed up the process of the organization of U. N. patrol 
and Sbser Varro hey as might be required from time to time for 
given situations and localities. Planning of eo nature could deal 
with the procedures for calling into being, deploying, and supporting 
such groups, and it could provide for the drafting of standardized 
leval arrangements B nor understandings necessary to facilitate the 
execution of any U. N. decision to employ an observation group in any 
fiven situation. 

The technical problems which I will now discuss all possess po- 
litical overtones which would need to be considered in any position 
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taken by the United States Government. Without attempting to re- 
flect any of these political implications, I will endeavor to set forth 
some of the technical military problems which seem to be inherent 
in the establishment and employment of any permanent U. N. force 
insofar as requirements for effectiveness are concerned. 

The major aspects for examination in connection with any proposal 
fora permanent U. N. force are— 

First, direction and command; 

Second, logistical support ; 

Third, standardization of equipment and procedures ; 
Fourth, integration, including organizing and training; 
Fifth, location of forces and bases; and 

Sixth, financing. 

Mrs. Boiron. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt a moment? 

When you use the word “force,” you mean equipped to fight? 

General Fox. No; I mean equipped to do this partic ular job. 

Mrs. Bouron. Any armsatall? Smallarms? 

General Fox. Small arms; yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you. 

General Fox. Direction and command : The question of direction and 
command can only be meaningfully examined in the context of the 
politic] implications and nature of the force envisaged. Restraints 
on employment of such a force would, of course, be ‘present through 
limitations on size, dependence on any single nation or group of 
nations for logistics, the freedom of contributing states to withdraw 
their contingents at will, and the requirement for consent of the gov- 
ernments concerned not only as to establishment of the force itself but 
also as to its composition and manner of employment. 

It is likely that only extremely broad guidance for the operation 
of the U. N. force would be all that would be forthcoming from the 
political level. Any command structure, would need, therefore, to be 
able to interpret and translate the political directions into specific 
courses of action. The specific objectives would have to be in con- 
sonance with the political guidance and within the capabilities of the 
force. The military direction would need to insure that the com- 
mander of the force was given the means to achieve the objectives. 
These are tasks of no little diffic ulty under the best of circumstances. 

Logistic support: While the magnitude of the problems of logistic 
support are directly affected by the size, composition, location, dura- 
tion and nature of employment of the force, there are certain basic 
requirements for support of any force in the field which must be 
satisfied. 

Whether a permanent U.N. force is actually in being, organized and 
based as a unit, at some U. N. base prior to a contingency arising which 
calls for the employment or whether earmarked forces will remain 
based on national territory until called up for employment, require- 
ments for air and sea lift for initial deployment to the area of oper- 
ations will need to be satisfied. Considering the timing requirements, 
experience to date seems to place a premium on rapid deployment 
which in turn indicates that suitable arrangements must be made in 
advance to insure the availability at any time of adequate airlift. 
Contractual arrangements with commercial carriers may be possible 
provided commercial airlines are willing to disrupt regular commercial 
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service, and provided they have the capability to concentrate rapidly 
and service and otherwise support aircraft at both embarkation and 
debarkation points. The alternative to commercial airlift is military 
airlift with the major capability in this regard residing in the military 
forces of the major powers. 

Facilities must be available in the operating area for the receipt, 
processing, and assignment of incoming contingents and bases will be 
needed for receipt, storage, issuance, and control of supplies and 
equipment. Insofar as supplies and equipment are concerned, initial 
requirements may be deployed with the forces but logistic lines of 
communication to include port facilities and transportation must be 
established and maintenance facilities created to permit continued 
support of the force. In addition to facilities and transport, sources 
of supply and equipment must be geared to the demands of the force 
and the pipeline delays. Sources must be able to put into the pipeline 
supplies and equipment such that foree consumption requirements are 
satisfied and appropriate stockpiles are created and maintained in the 
operating area to insure continued effective operation of the force or 
group. 

Standardization of equipment and procedures: The problem of 

standardization is obviously closely related to that of logistical sup- 
rere Standardization problems cannot be solved independently of a 
solution of logistical support problems. Generally speaking, diverse 
equipments increase the problems not only of logistic supply but of 
training. These problems can be reduced considerably if the force is 
composed of large national contingents capable of operating as self- 
sustaining units as opposed to small contingents which would need to 
be integrated with other national contingents to be effective. 

Integration: The necessity for welding together the elements of 
available forces into a single force to accomplish assigned missions 
is applicable to all size forces. While not so critical in the case of a 
force designed for noncombat operations, integration of national 
contingents and the problems of organization and training will pose 
difficulties generally in inverse proportion to the size of the national 
contingents. 

Location: Generally speaking, it appears that the question of loca- 
tion of forces, including operating bases, could be more easily met 
under some sort of national-contingent force concept than under a 
U. N. controlled international permanent force arrangement. The 
supplying of bases and facilities as a part of national contributions 
would thus tend to solve many of the political, financial, and logistic 
problems. 

Financing: Experience in connection with financing the current 
UNEF demonstrated a reluctance on the part of some member states 
to contribute moneys to an international force. Of the major powers, 
the Soviet Union refused to contribute on the basis that the so-called 
aggressors in Egypt should be held financially responsible. Smaller 
nations, on the other hand, pleaded inability to contribute in accord- 
ance with the regular prorated assessment scale for U. N. budget. 

If the pattern so far demonstrated can be accepted as indicative 
of the general attitude toward financial outlays and financing proce- 
dures, any plan for a permanent U. N. force will need to take into 
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consideration the reluctance of some member states to assume financial 
responsibility. 

In summary, the establishment of any permanent U. N. force would 
pose many technical problems to which answers are not readily found. 
Without prejudging the conclusions of the current U. N. study, it 
would seem that there is a present need for advance planning within 
the U. N. looking toward measures which will facilitate the calling 
into being, deploying, and supporting of whatever type forces may 
be determined upon. 

Now, gentlemen, this has been rather brief and I realize you may 
have questions. I will be very happy to answer within my capability. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is it your feeling that perhaps we might proceed 
from the present emergency force, or UNEF, in the development of 
some type of permanent force ? 

General Fox. My understanding, Mr. Chairman, is that at present 
in the U. N. they are taking the experience they have had with the 
U. N. force—that is, the present U. N. force—and from that will draw 
certain conclusions and probably certain recommendations as to what 
sort of an organization the United Nations should proceed toward. 

I would expect that in the light of the experiences which they have 
had that they will have certain rather definite recommendations. I 
had some contact with this project when it was first organized and I 
know some of the birth pangs through which they went when they had 
to organize the UNEF under extreme pressure. 

I think some of the accomplishments were rather remarkable, but 
it seemed to point up the necessity of some permanent planning staff 
who could foresee, could antic’ P ate, and do certain advance things to 
facilitate the operation greatly 

Mr. Carwanan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascent. General, as I understand it, you think all of this 
should be a condition precedent and not one concurrent with the con- 
sideration of the establishment of the force? 

General Fox. That is to say the planning staff. 

Mr. Fascetxu. Yes. 

General Fox. I do. 

Mr. Fascetz. That is all Ihave, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHAan. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you, General, for being with us. I do not 
believe I have any questions. 

Mr. Carnauan. Mr. Coffin. 


Mr. Corrin. General, I think we are indebted to you for a list of 


specifics in considering this problem. 

Are you acquainted with House Resolution 367 ? 

General Fox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrin. Would you care to comment on what you think should 
not be in that resolution ? 

General Fox. I think you have taken me out of my field because 
this is not my particular bailiwick and I have not really made up any 
conclusions with respect to it. 

I would not like to say what should go in or should go out. I do 
not know whether our delegation should present the plan. I would 
assume that in the course of events the United Nations staff itself, 
Dr. Bunche and the Secretary General, would probably come up with 
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some presentation to the United Nations which would present their 
view and I would expect also in the course of events that the United 
States Government along with other governments, would be called 
upon to comment and probably submit their own recommendations so 
that in the long run it may amount to this in any event, but whether 
they should be the ones to initiate the plan, I am not in a position to 
say. 

I know there are people much better qualified than I am to speak 
about the funds coming from the United Nations out of its regular 
budget and I believe that you gentlemen have had some presentations 
in that regard. I think the difficulties in connection with the United 
Nations Emergency Force in that regard are commented upon in my 
memorandum. Iam not too familiar with that phase of it, but it would 
look offhand as though, at least when the force gets to operating, that 
probably some spec ial arr angement would have to be made such as the 
arrangements that have been made for UNEF. 

If only a staff is maintained, I would assume that the funds could 
come out of the regular budget of the U. N. I would assume the ex- 
penses in connection with that would not be too great and that the 
regular U. N. budget could accommodate that. 

Now, when the force of whatever size is called into being there are, 
of course, extraordinary charges. I think, in the case of the UNEF, 
the United States paid above its regular proportion, in addition to the 
fact that we gratuitously gave them the initial airlift. 

Mr. Corrin. General, would this be a fair statement of your view, 
that there are many technical problems which will have to be worked 
out and that the best way to proceed is to have a very thorough stage 
of planning take place, but that, assuming this is done thoroughly and 
drawing on the experience of everybody who has been in this field, 
ultimately this is a desirable objective? 

General Fox. For the establishment of a staff. 

Mr. Corrmn. And ultimately establishment within the U. N. of a 
permanent structure that would make possible the deploying of a force 
for a specific purpose. 

General Fox. I would say yes. 

Mr. Corrtn. I think in your statement you concentrate on prob- 
lems Som endorsing the ultimate objective. sut you do endorse 
the ultimate objective if adequate planning could be done and these 
problems are ironed out ? 

General Fox. Yes. I think these specifics laid out there could be 
dealt with by a planning staff. If perfect solutions are not found 
at least i] : would make what preparations they could to meet the 
difficulties as they arose. 

Mr. Corrry. Do you have any idea as to how big a commitment in 

terms of personnel and money would be involved by an adequate 
lanning staff? 
Genreal Fox. I am sorry I do not, sir. I would think that in com- 
parison to charges for permanent, st: senting force, it would be quite 
minor. That is, if you relate it to what the charge for a standing 
force would be, the charges for the staff itself I should think would be 
relatively minor. 

Mr. Corrrn. What we are talking about then when we talk about a 
planning unit within the U. N. to tackle this problem is not a major 
problem as far as finance and personnel are concerned ? 
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General Fox. I would think not. I would think of that group as 
being a rather diversified one for a number of reasons. When I say 
“diversified” I mean nationalitywise, in order to meet the problems 
of different nations which might in the long run contribute. 

Certainly, for instance, a battalion from Columbia has problems 
which are different from those of a company in Thailand. For that 
reason, your staff would have to be diversified and, perhaps, number- 
wise slightly larger to do the task assigned. 

Mr. Corry. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. I do not believe I have any questions. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Bouron. General, you are giving us this picture as the picture 
of a military force ? 

General Fox. I would call it a disciplined force and one lightly 
armed, but not one to carry on combat in the sense that they would 
have to get out and actually fight. They are for patrol and observa- 
tion, as I see it. 

Mr. Bouron. Would you prefer a comparatively permanent force 
which would be based in some one spot and always ready, or would you 
suggest a better method, perhaps calling upon certain units in certain 
countries ? 

General Fox. Without prejudicing any conclusions the Department 
of Defense might come up with when the study comes out, I can see 
many more difficulties if you have a force established and in being than 
if you have one made up of earmarked national contingents who could 
be called upon as the occasion arose. 

I think this could give you a great deal more flexibility because 
we never know where the partic ular difficulty is going to arise. Cer- 
tain forces are not acceptable in certain areas whereas in other areas 
they are. 

I would think with the commitment of national contingents, you 
would have a great deal more flexibility when the actual condition 
arose. 

Mrs. Botron. That is how it seemed to many of us. I was over in 
what we used to call the Holy Land, and in Gaza, and did experience 
the amazing change in attitude on the part of all the people follow- 
ing the arrival of the force. There was peace. They could walk 
safely down the street; their shops were not damaged. It is a fine 
example of the value of a neutral group. This was advancement, of 
course. It would be well if we could foresee where the trouble was 
going to be; that would help, would it not ? 

General Fox. It would indeed. 

Mrs. Bouton. Would the financing of it be a difficult matter or does 
that come into your sphere at all? 

General Fox. I am very happy to say it does not. 

Mrs. Boiron. I will not inflict it on you. We have been discussing 
it, you know, for days. As you know, the Senate and House Resolu- 
tions are a little different. 

Would you be in favor at all of using individuals—would you think 
it would be possible to use individual volunteers ? 

General Fox. If you are thinking of a force composed entirely of 
voluntary individuals, making up an entire force, which would have 
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to be a permanent force, I would say again you would run into a 
great many difficulties. Whether you could use a greater number of 
individuals than they have now, I am not in a position to say, although 
I believe they probably could, without making a large force. They 
do have, as I understand it, certain people who do observation work 
for them. The increase in the number they had to have in the ob- 
servation force in Lebanon perhaps points up the need for a few more 
people, but that would not be the entire gamut of the force I am think- 
ing about. 

Mrs. Bouron. I agree with Mr. Coffin, and thank you for the spe- 
cifics you have brought to us. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there other questions? 

Mr. Fascext. General, do I understand correctly that it is your 
thinking that there would be less problems presented from an organi- 
zational standpoint, militarily speaking, if you had a cadre which 
then could be immediately enlarged by calling upon unit commit- 
ments from member states rather than a stand- by force of individual 
volunteers, either in reserve or active status ? 

General Fox. That would be my personal opinion, yes, and when 
you say cadre, I am speaking of the staff. I suppose you are also? 

Mr. Fasceu. I also speak of that. 

Mr. Carnanan. Then do you feel, General, there might be a staff, 
a smaller group recruited on an individual basis who might even 
serve an active enlistment and then in reserve, but which ‘could be 
expanded by calling committed units? 

General Fox. I do not know what numbers you are thinking about, 
or how large this group would be. 

Do you think just of enlarging the observation group they have 
now, which might be an advance party, let us say, or something 
of that sort, if they had to go into an area, or would they be the core 
around which you would org ganize? 

Mr. Carnaitan. I would imagine you probably want what you 
spoke of as a staff which would be in being at all times? 

General Fox. Yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. You might then have a group of individuals, a 
smaller number, say 1,000 or 2,000, who might be in training, re- 
eruited on an individual basis and then you would have committed 
units from countries over the world which could be expanded into 
a still larger group. 

General Fox. I think when you begin to talk in terms of hundreds 
or up to a thousand, you are beginning to get into the areas of diffi- 
culty I spoke of and I think particularly financewise. 

If that is a force that has to be sustained permanently, your diffi- 
culties will begin to increase. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions ? 

If not, we are grateful to you, General, for coming and leaving 
with us this very fine statement. 

If the members of the subcommittee will remain, I would like to 
talk to them a minute and we would like to have the members of 
the full committee who do not belong to the subcommittee stay also. 

We will go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 2:55 p. m., the subcommittee proceeded in execu- 
tive session. ) 
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(The following statements and letters were submitted for the 
record :) 
STATEMENT BY CLARK M. EiCHELBERGER, ExecurivE Direcrok, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, events of the last few weeks have served to Call attention 
to the imperative need of a permanent United Nations force. Some people call 
it a police force. Ambassador Warren Austin, who was head of the United 
States mission to the U. N., called it a peace force. What is being contemplated 
is not a huge international army or massive contingents earmarked for use 
by the Security Council as contemplated in articles 43 and 45 of the Charter. 
What is here contemplated is a small force, capable of being moved to a 
troubled area quickly and, by its very presence, prevent aggression from taking 
place. 

Such a force, called UNEF, is now keeping the peace in the Ghaza strip 
and Sharm el Sheikh. With all of the troubles in the Middle East, these 
frontiers have been peaceful since UNEF was deployed there. Had such a 
force been in being and moved quickly to Lebanon at the request of that 
government, obviously it could have been more effective than U. N. observers, 
able though those men have been. It is not generally realized that Dr. Frank 
Graham, U. N. mediator for Kashmir, reported to the Security Council that 
Pakistan had expressed a willingness to have U. N. forces on her side of the 
frontier to ensure India that Pakistan would make no military move in Kashmir 
in preparation for the plebiscite to be held there. The former Secretary General, 
Trygve Lie, in an address at Cambridge, Mass., said, in pleading for such a 
force: “Even a small United Nations force could command respect, for it would 
have all°the authority of the United Nations behind it. I do not think of a 
single case that has been dealt with by the Security Council so far in which 
a large force would have been needed to act for the United Nations, provided 
that a small United Nations guard force of some kind had been available for 
immediate duty at the proper time. I include Palestine.’ A permanent solu- 
tion to the problems of the Middle East might necessitate a U. N. token force 
in Jordan or Lebanon as the result of the deliberations of the forthcoming 
General Assembly, to neutralize and protect these two countries. 

The American Association for the United Nations has long been of the belief 
that a small U. N. force should be composed of two elements: contingents kept 
in the standing armies of the small powers and only to be used when called 
upon—thus, in normal times their maintenance would be no expense to the 
U. N.; and the second part of the force would be composed of several thousand 
men enlisting directly into the U. N. force, wearing its uniform and constantly 
on duty. This part of the force should contain a variety of men. Some of them 
should be capable truce administrators. Other would be pilots able to fly U. N. 
observation planes. The force would be composed of communications experts, 
chauffeurs and guards. 

For some time there will probably be enough crises calling for such men that 
they could be in use in police duty much of the time. But when there would be 
nothing for them to do, they could be on technical assistance missions in the 
field under the United Nation’s expanded technical assistance program. Indeed, 
some of them might eventually be guarding the installations of the U. N. Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

True. such a force, even as small as 2,000 men, would involve an increase in 
the United Nations budget. The men would have to be paid, supplied, housed, 
transported, and trained. Their commanding officers, like the men, shouid be 
direct enlistments. But such a cost might be wise economy because it might 
save many million dollars more in the movement of national troops, national 
preparedness, etc. The existence of such a force, moved quickly to Lebanon, 
certainly would have saved the United States a great deal of money. 

Ve are of the opinion that the Secretary General should have the discretionary 
authority to send the force whenever requested by a government, providing the 
force is to be only on the side of the frontier of the government requesting it. 
Obviously, use of the force on unwelcome frontiers should be a decision of the 
Security Council or the General Assembly. 

Public opinion is overwhelmingly in favor of the establishment of such a 
force. It seems to be the one lesson learned unanimously as the result of the 
last 2 years beginning with the Suez crisis in 1956. We believe that the Ameri- 
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ean Government, Congress and the Executive, should take advantage of this 
public opinion, which is almost worldwide, to urge the establishment of this 
U. N. force. ; 

I attach a copy of an address by Prof. Clarence A. Berdahl of the University 
of Illinois, delivered at the Conference of National Organizations, called by the 
American Association for the United Nations, which met last March 9 and 10 
of this year. In addition to giving some historical background, Dr. Berdahl 
outlines the proposals for such a force contained in the report of the Commis- 
sion To Study the Organization of Peace, research affiliate of the AAUN. 


[Conference of National Organizations called by the American Association for the United 
Nations, March 9 and 10, 1958] 


PROPOSAL FOR A PERMANENT UNITED NATIONS POLICE 
Address by 
Clarence A. Berdahl 


During these 300 years since the peace of Westphalia the effort has been to 
develop concepts and institutions for the world similar to those long accepted 
as a matter of course for national states and for our domestic society—namely, 
an established and organized community; rules of conduct or a system of law 
binding on all within that community ; courts and other machinery for the adjudi- 
cation and settlement of disputes; and policemen, sheriffs, militia, and, if neces- 
sary, even armies, to enforce the law and maintain peace and security. Force 
behind the law, in other words, is among the basic concepts of our domestic 
order, and only the pitifully few anarchists deny its vital necessity to such an 
ordered society. 

It is significant, surely, that the various plans for a League of Nations, with 
only a few exceptions, applied the principle of force behind the law, and made 
provision for the organization and possible use of police or military measures 
against a state adjudged to be an aggressor or a persistent violator of the 
agreed rules. I need hardly remind you that in our own country the most 
influential group in planning an international order, headed by former Presi- 
dent Taft, was called the League to Enforce Peace; and that a fundamental fea- 
ture of its plan was the use of force against recalcitrant or aggressor states 
and as a sanction for international law. “The signatory states shall jointly use 
forthwith both their economic and military forces against any one of their num- 
ber that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility against another of the signa- 
tories” without first submitting to the procedures of peaceful settlement.’ 

This program of the League to Enforce Peace was endorsed from the same 
platform by President Wilson and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, and by prac- 
tically everybody else of any importance; and was in essence, if not in identical 
language, incorporated into the League of Nations Covenant (art. 16). 

Although armed forces on behalf of the international community were thus 
clearly contemplated by the covenant, there was no express provision for their 
establishment (as there is in the United Nations Charter), and probably no 
intention that there should be any permanent armed forces under League of 
Nations command, It was, however, the intention to provide ad hoe forces 
whenever necessary, the League Council being authorized (art. 16 (2)), in case 
of violation of the covenant, “to recommend to the several Governments con- 
cerned what effective military, naval or air force the Members of the League 
shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants 
of the League.” 

It is not at all my purpose to review the efforts of the League of Nations to 
develop and apply the principle of force behind the law. It is, however, pertinent 
to our subject to notice very briefly some of the experience and some of the prob- 
lems in that connection. I shall refer to two instances only: The first instance 
was the Vilna dispute between Poland and Lithuania, with which the League of 
Nations had to deal when it was only 9 months old (in September 1920). The 
League Council immediately assumed that the people of the area in dispute ought 
to have the right by plebiscite to determine their own destiny, and at once con- 


1 See 1916 program and 1918 Draft Treaty for a League of Nations, in Ruhl J. Bartlett, 
The League to Enforce Peace, pp. 40, 228. 
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sidered also creating an international police force for the purpose of emphasizing 
the authority of the League and ensuring the conditions under which a plebiscite 
might be held. 

It should be remembered that the Vilna problem was enormously complicated 
by the unauthorized occupation of the area by General Zeligowski, but, even so, 
such an international police force was actually decided on (in October 1920) 
by the Council, it was to be a force of about 1,600, contributed principally by 
States then represented on the Council (2 British companies, 2 French companies, 
2 Spanish companies, 1 Belgian company, each of these to be supplemented with 
machinegun sections), but also small contingents of about 100 men each from the 
Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. A 
French commander was named—Colonel Chardigny, the chairman of the military 
mission already in the Vilna area, and also chairman of the Commission to pre- 
pare the plebiscite; transport and supply and medical services were organized ; 
and on February 8, 1921, the Polish and Lithuanian Governments were formally 
notified that the force would be despatched as soon as certain technical informa- 
tion (principally concerning routes of transport) had been collected. The cost of 
the force was to be refunded to each contributing country out of the League 
budget, thus emphasizing its genuine international character, operating under 
League instructions and League command. 

In the end, however, the attitude of Soviet Russia, the fear of a possible clash 
with General Zeligowski’s army, the stubborn unwillingness of the Switzerland 
to grant transit, the danger of typhus in case of an extended stay in the area, 
and other factors, led the Council on March 3 to abandon these plans for an 
international police force and also for a plebiscite. The distinguished Prof. Paul 
Mantoux, at that time the Director of the Political Section of the League of 
Nations Secretariat, and no doubt largely responsible for the careful prepara- 
tions just noted, was bitterly disappointed at this change of heart on the part of 
the League Council, and refers to it as “A lost opportunity of the League.” He 
felt strongly that the risks were exaggerated ; and that, at any rate, the Council, 
members, or the governments they represented, should have accepted those risks, 
Since a League force would have constituted a precedent for the future and 
“would have given the League of Nations the authority which it later lacked 
when faced with more serious problems.” ” 

The second instance was in connection with the disposition of the Saar Basin, 

when an international police force was established and was actually used. The 
15-year period of League administration of the Saar was to end in 1935, and, in 
accordance with the peace treaty, a plebiscite had been arranged so that the 
inhabitants might chose whether to continue under the League of Nations or 
return to Germany (the third alternative of going to France having been dropped 
at France’s request). There was fear of trouble during the plebiscite, especially 
since Adolf Hitler was now in command of Germany, and the chairman of the 
Saar Basin Governing Commission therefore requested an internxtional force 
of 2,000 German-speaking troops to police the plebiscite. The League of Nations 
Council decided on December 6, 1934, to recruit such an international force, 
but of about 3,300 men, Great Britain to supply 1,500, Italy 1,300, Sweden and the 
Netherlands 250 each; 5 days later, on December 11, the Council appointed a 
sritish commander, Gen. J. E. S. Brind; within 2 days (on December 13), the 
sritish contingent landed at Calais; and on December 21, only 2 weeks after 
the decision to create such a force, the entire League of Nations Army or Police 
parnded in the Saar. Probably because of this quick and firm action, even the 
Hitler hoodlums caused no trouble at all, the plebiscite was held on January 15, 
1935, 4 days later (on January 17) the Council ordered the Saar returned to 
Germany, the necessary agreements were approved on February 19, and the 
formal transfer was made on March 1. 

These two instances show clearly, it seems to me, two things: (1) They show 
that the practical problems of recruitment, command, organization, and operation 
of an international police are quite easily solved, if there is the will to solve them, 
and if there is a willingness to assume the risks that always go along with the 
use of armed forces, risks that are, I suppose, more complex and more serious 
in the international than in the domestic sphere, but that probably seem more 
serious than they actually are because of the novelty of the idea. (2) They 
show the usefulness of international police in situations where there are unrest. 


2 Paul Mantonux, A Contribution to the History of the Lost Opportunities of the League 
of Nations, in The World Crisis (memorial volume by Professors of the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies, 1938), pp. 3-35. 
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prospects of disorder, and the need for a display of authority and decision. At 
any rate, the result of the League’s total experience in dealing with disputes— 
ineffectiveness and failure in those we remember best, although notably success- 
ful in others—was to convince almost everybody everywhere that this time the 
United Nations must be a more authoritative and a more effective organization, 
and that this required much clearer provision for force behind the law. 

So we have now the several articles in the Charter which, in the first place 
(art. 24), expressly authorize the Security Council to act on behalf of all the 
United Nations members, instead of being empowered, as the League of Nations 
Council was, only to recommend measures to the member governments for their 
final decision; which, secondly (art. 41), expressly authorize the Security 
Council to “take such action by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to 
restore international peace and security:” and which, thirdly (arts. 43-47), 
expressly provide for the creation of Armed Forces to be available to the Security 
Council on its call. Of course there is no need to review the failure of these 
articles to produce results, in view of the inability of the Security Council to 
reach agreement, this in turn because of the veto provisions in the Charter. 
Our ingenuity in meeting particular situations, however, if we really want to 
act, is suggested by the creation of the United Nations Unified Command in 
respect to Korea and by the General Assembly’s Uniting for Peace Resolution. 

The failure to create the Armed Forces contemplated by the Charter may not 
be so tragic as some of us thought, in view of the drastic changes in armaments 
and in the world situation. The veto would certainly have prevented the use of 
such forces against any great power; and now the developments in atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, space and intercontinental ballistic missiles, and the like, 
have possibly, some would say probably, made a major war between great powers 
less likely. That risk is obviously still great, but many feel that the greater 
risk is in the smaller wars or situations that have occurred, that are bound 
to recur, and that, if unchecked, may easily lead to a major disaster, even to 
World War ITI. 

It is for these reasons that our attention has been increasingly directed again 
towards an international police capable of dealing with such “limited wars.” 
You are, I am sure, familiar with the gradual development, through the initia- 
tive of the Secretary General, of United Nations Guards, United Nations Field 
Service, United Nations Field Reserve Panel, and the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization in Palestine. These scarcely serve the functions of 
an international police, but they do symbolize the authority of a United Nations 
police force. The right to create them was challenged, but has been sustained, 
and there they are. 

These and other developments were certainly of major importance in the sur- 
prisingly easy decisions of the General Assembly on November 4, November 5, 
and November 7, 1956, to create the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF), 
as a means of dealing with the Suez-Middle East crisis, more particularly “to 
secure and supervise the cessation of hostilities.” In spite of the difficult prob- 
lems, especially that of Egyptian consent, this force was organized so quickly 
that the first contingent of Norwegian troops landed on the Suez on November 
15, only 8 days after the final decision by the General Assembly. “I am amazed,” 
said General Burns, the commander, “at the speed with which this plan has de- 
veloped from the idea stage to its endorsement by the General Assembly and to 
its implementation in the field.” Perhaps it is well to remind ourselves of the 
principal features of this Force, still in the Middle East. 

1. The Force was created by and operates under the authority of the General 
Assembly, not of the Security Council; its operations are under the general di- 
rection of the Secretary General, assisted by an advisory committee of seven 
states—Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, India, Norway, and Pakistan. 

2. It is a force of about 6,000 men, lightly armed with all the supporting units, 
medical, supply, and so forth. In view of its strength and equipment, as well 
as its purposes, it must be considered as a police force, not as a combat army 

The Commander, Gen. E. L. M. Burns, a Canadian officer already thoroughly 
familiar, through the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, with 
Palestine and the Middle East, was appointed by the General Assembly, the other 
officers of the Force, constituting the United Nations Command, were recruited 
individually from states other than the great powers, and were actually drawn 


to some extent from the United Nations Truce Organization already operating 
in Palestine. 
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4. The troops are national contingents contributed by 10 countries—Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India, Indonesia, Norway, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia—small powers with varying political ideologies and including even 
one Communist country; troops from any of the great powers being prohibited, 
in order to avoid any suspicion of great power domination or use of the force to 
promote any special interest. These troops wear the uniforms of their own 
countries and ordinarily operate as national units, although the Danish and 
Norwegian contingents, by their own arrangement, constitute a single battalion, 
commanded in rotation by officers of those nationalities. All the troops fly 
the United Nations flag, wear blue helmet liners (American style) and blue 
United Nations armbands, and are thus identified as United Nations troops. It 
may also be noted that 15 other states offered troops, many even before any re- 
quest was made, so that the problem of recruitment was actually that of selection 
of the best out of those offered. 

5. The serious limitation on this force is not only that it is set up and operates 
entirely as an Emergency Force with respect to the Middle East and cannot be 
used elsewhere, but also that within its area of operation it is subject to the con- 
sent and therefore to the veto of Egypt. It was the objection of Egypt, for 
example, that forced Canada to withdraw the crack regiment originally desig- 
nated for this service (the famous Queen’s Own Rifles), objected to probably 
because they wear a uniform indistinguishable from the British, and to substitute 
an administrative force. 

No one now challenges the extraordinary success and usefulness of UNEF, 
and the Secretary General, in a report to the General Assembly, put the matter 
rather neatly when he said about the force: “It has earned acceptancy as a 
significant pioneering effort in the evolution of methods of peacemaking.” * 

What all this demonstrates, however, is that such a police force would ob- 
viously be that much more useful and effective in preventing and suppressing 
these conflicts if it were permanently organized and ready for action any- 
where at a moment’s notice. One close observer of UNEF put it this way: 
“Putting a United Nations police force together from scratch in 8 days is like 
visiting the Louvre in 15 minutes. It is better than not doing it at all—bnt 
that is about all that can be said for it. No one in his right mind would do 
it that way if he could help it.””"* A committee of the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace, after a rather careful study of the subject, took note of 
the changed world situation, and pointed out that “If the concept is accepted that 
the U. N. as a security agency is useful primarily as a mediator between opposing 
points of view and a stopgap of small wars, rather than a superstate capable of 
coercing the largest and most powerful members of the international community, 
it follows that collective measures must be designed accordingly.” Among the col- 
lective measures so designed the committee proposed a permanent police force 
under the United Nations, not in any sense a combat force, for it would be too 
small and too lightly armed, but a force so designed as to carry out strictly police 
functions and act as a deterrent against war. 

These police functions would include observation, patrol, and guard duty in 
troubled areas, patrol of cease-fire agreements and of armistice demarcation 
lines, maintain a separation of the parties in dispute, and prevent breaches of 
the truce: it could guard international waterways and other sites of international 
concern, and oversee the carrying out of agreements between the parties. The 
committee suggested these new principles with respect to the nature and use of 
such a force: 

1. The cost of such a permanent U. N. force must be equitably shared by all 
U. N. members and be incorporated into the regular U. N. budget. 

2. At the direction of the General Assembly, the farce should be entitled to 
enter troubled areas without the permission of the states involved. 

3. The force should be put into United Nations uniform, in order to emphasize 
its character as a genuinely international force, representing the United Nations 
as a whole, not just some individual members of it. 

4. The force should be recruited from the smaller powers, but some, and at 
least its top-ranking officers, recruited individually, in order to assure their 
qualifications and their allegiance to the United Nations. 

5. The size of the force would have to be determined by experience, but not 
less than 2,000 nor more than 10,000; it should have its own complete equipment 
and transport, constantly prepared and highly mobile. 





3 Report of the Secretary General on UNEF (A/5694, Oct. 9, 1957), p. 19. 
4 William R. Frye, A United Nations Peace Foree (1957), p. 32 
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6. The force should have the right to arrest and hold individual raiders, sabo- 
teurs, and other lawless individuals, for appropriate disposition by U. N. author- 
ities. As the committee says in its report, “If UNEF were made permanent on 
the basis above described, it would be possible to develop it further as national 
arms were reduced.” ® 

The Commission itself, in the latest report, Strengthening the United Nations, 
agreed with its committee and recommended a permanent U. N. force composed 
of at least 2,000, plus a larger number of trained contingents as a kind of reserve 
committed specifically to the United Nations by the member states. “The point 
should be made unmistakably clear,” said the Commission, “that we propose a 
police force, not an army—an instrument for the promotion of peaceful settlement, 
not an agency for waging an international war against an aggressor state.” ® 

It would appear also that the time is now propitious for pressing such pro- 
posals. The committee on study of legal problems of the American Society of 
International Law, under the chairmanship of our distinguished and sorely 
missed colleague, Clyde Eagleton, made an elaborate study and report on UNEF 
last year, and concluded that while UNEF was “a step in the right direction,” a 
permanent force was desirable and legally feasible.’ Even more important is the 
overwhelming favorable opinion throughout the United States, and particularly 
the fact of increasing attention to this problem in Congress. Numerous resolu- 
tions have been introduced into both Houses, urging the establishment of a per- 
manent U. N. force, of which a Senate resolution sponsored by Senators Spark- 
man (Democrat) and Flanders (Republican), and an identical House resolution, 
sponsored by Congressmen Frelinghuysen (Republican) and Carnahan (Demo- 
crat), is a good sample, and the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in a 
report to the Senate last year, formally recommended the establishment of a Per- 
manent United Nations Force similar to the Emergency Force operating in the 
Middle Fast.® 

With such support, an international force of this kind can hardly be consid- 
ered a fantastic or an unrealistic concept, but something which, if “strong enough 
to stamp out small wars” and with the courage and wisdom to use it, would fill a 
“great gaping hole in the world’s structure of security.” ” 

I have in these remarks tried to avoid details of description or argument, but 
rather to present a summary review which will suggest some of the experience, 
some of the developments, and particularly some of the problems involved. I 
hope that there is at least something for your discussion. 





STATEMENT BY AMERICAN FEDERATION OF STATE, (COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES, AFL-CIO 


The American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
CIO, representing nearly 200,000 non-Federal public servants, believes that the 
establishment of a permanent United Nations police force can have a very 
positive effect on maintaining the peace of the world. 

We view the creation of such a police force as one of.a series of moves which 
must be taken to reduce international tensions and prevent situations which 
can flare into nuclear war between the big powers. Among these moves are 
the cessation of nuclear and missile tests, accompanied by the establishment of 
an international arms control network under the United Nations capable of 
supervising step-by-step worldwide disarmament, down to the level needed for 
purely police functions. 

It should not be necessary to state; 18 years after the first atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, that only the processes of negotiation and the develop- 
ment of a body of world law can resolve international conflicts. Yet today we 
still find ourselves faced with a heavy reliance on armed force as a means 
of solving problems. Crises in even the smallest countries can burgeon, through 
the involvement of bigger powers, into a war of annihilation with weapons 
dwarfing the atomic bomb of 1945. Unfortunately, the kind of unilateral mili- 


5Strengtheninge the United Nations, 10th Report of the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace, pp. 86-88. 


® Thid.. pp. 5, 36-38. 
7 Report in Proce. Am. Soc. Int. Law, 1957, pp. 205-229 
8S. Rept. 613. 85th Cong.. 1st sess 


9 Frye, op. cit., pp. 103-105 
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tary intervention in which our Government felt it was necessary to engage in 
Lebanon carried the seed of such a larger war with it. At the very least, this 
intervention without the approval of the U. N. inflamed existing passions and 
risked making a long-range peaceful approach more difficult. 

It is precisely in situations like the Lebanese crisis and the earlier Egyp- 
tian conflict of 1956 that a U. N. police force can play a vital role. Where 
there is tension along a border between two small states, the police force can 
serve as an effective buffer. This has been amply proved by the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force’s performance along the Gaza Strip. In addition, UNEF 
has proved at the Gulf of Aqaba its ability to assure freedom of navigation 
in limited areas. When hostilities are thus prevented or contained by a force 
backed by the moral authority of the U. N., the atmosphere necessary for a 
negotiated settlement can be established. A U. N. police force should re- 
main in a troubled area no longer than absolutely necessary, unless it is needed 
for observation and patrol purposes to enforce a negotiated settlement. 

While the problem of direct conflict between the big powers must be dealt 
with by means other than a U. N. police force, notably an arms control agree- 
ment embodying a monitoring and inspection system, we believe that the po- 
lice force might be used in this area as well. Through training in the pro- 
cedures of arms inspection, a U. N. police force could help technicians to en- 
force an arms control agreement. 

If a police force is created as a permanent instrument of the U. N., these 
functions can be assured without the sudden necessity of recruiting and trans- 
porting men and equipment from member nations all over the world in a time 
of crisis. In addition, a U. N. police force should have prior authority to enter 
any member nation, once the decision has been made by the U. N. to dispatch 
such a force, instead of having to secure individual consent. 

We conceive of a permanent U. N. police force as an agency to prevent wars 
rather than to fight them, to enforce world law rather than to force decisions 
by armed might. Thus, we see this group as composed of lightly armed, spe- 
cially trained units, stationed perhaps in a few key areas, ready to move at 
once to trouble spots. 

For these reasons, we enthusiastically endorse House Resolution 367, with 
a sole reservation about section (b). While a U. N. police force made up 
primarily or completely of nationals from the smaller member nations would 
allay the suspicions of certain countries, we do not feel that the nationals 
of the five permanent members of the Security Council should be prevented 
from serving, if they so desire. Recruitment on an individual basis, as inter- 
national civil servants, would help solve this problem, provided limits were 
placed on the number of nationals permitted from any single country. Per- 
haps a combination of individual recruitment and voluntary assignment of 
contingents by member nations on a rotating basis would provide further pos- 
sibilities. The statement by Prime Minister Nkrumah of Ghana that his coun- 
try would contribute one of its only three battalions to a U. N. force encourages 
us to believe that such voluntary assignments would be forthcoming from many 
quarters if a permanent police force was established. 

While creation of a permanent force would increase the U. N. budget, we 
believe the move would arouse enough enthusiasm to overcome any misgivings 
which the member nations might have over raising their contributions to the 
world organization. 

But whatever the means, it is necessary to establish such a force on a perma- 
nent basis at the soonest possible moment in the interests of peaceful enforce- 
ment of world law. 





AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 


Washington, D. C., July 28, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CARNAHAN: On behalf of the officers and members of 
Americans for Democratic Action, I am writing to express our strong support 
for your resolution on behalf of a United Nations police force. 
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Our support of such a force has been expressed on numerous occasions, most 
recently by our recent national convention, held May 16-18 here in Washington. 
Respectfully yours, 
Davip CARNAHAN WILLIAMS, 
Director of Research and Education. 





AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 


Washington, D. C., July 30, 1958. 
Hon. A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CARNAHAN: Your subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House has under consideration House Resolution 367 in 
support of a United Nations emergency force. Certain witnesses have been 
heard on the resolution and you have indicated that the record will be kept 
open this week to permit the filing of statements by interested organizations 
and individuals. It will be appreciated if this letter is inserted in the record 
to record the American Veterans Committee’s position in urgent support of the 
resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
IrnvIn LECHLITER, Executive Director. 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., ON PERMANENT U. N. POLICE Force 


A new argument in favor of the establishment of a permanent U. N. police 
force comes from the rapid development of the dangerously unstable situation 
in the Near East. The Federation of American Scientists has previously urged 
that such a group could become an increasingly important deterrent to aggres- 
sion In the present situation the United States Government might never have 
reached the conclusion that the unarmed U N. observer team was inadequate 
to the sudden change in their assigned task (which arose from the revolution 
in Iraq) if the U. N. team had included armed units. Even after the United 
States troops had landed, an existing U. N. force might readily have taken over 
the task of insuring the security of Lebanon with little objection on the part 
of the United States The request for assistance by the Lebanese Government 
might even have been addressed to the U. N. police force rather than to the 
United States. 

The Charter of the United Nations provides for the establishment of a perma- 
nent police force, and on several occasions a temporary U. N. force has been 
a useful way of preventing a local situation from growing into a world crisis. 
If such a force were permanently available, the tendency of great powers to 
take unilateral action would be restrained. The force of world public opinion 
might well be backed up by the force of world police power. 

The suggestion in pending legislation that such a police force should be 
made up entirely of citizens of U. N. countries other than the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council would parry the charge that the U. N. force was 
acting as a tool of the great powers. The cooperation of many nations in 
world affairs is one of the most promising outcomes of the U. N. progress toward 
the establishment and maintenance of permanent peace in the world. 

The concurrent resolutions before the Congress indicate the agreement in 
principle with the establishment of such a force. The Executive Committee 
of the FAS wishes to take this opportunity to encourage the adoption of these 
resolutions, and to urge the U. N. to set up a permanent force to prevent a 
major conflict. 
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STATEMENT OF Miss CHLOE GIFFORD, PRESIDENT, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS, ON INTERNATIONAL POLICE ForcE, JULY 28, 1958 


In national convention in 1948 the General Federation of Women’s Clubs went 
on record urging the establishment of an international police force. The stand 
was reaffirmed in 1954 in the following resolution : 


“INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


“Whereas the Korean conflict demonstrated the necessity for adequate military 
power to maintain the moral forces of world public opinion in time of aggression 
in violation of the provisions of the United Nations Charter ; and 

“Whereas article 43 of the United Nations Charter provides that all members, 
“in order to contribute to the maintenance of international peace and security, 
undertake to make available to the United Nations, on its call and in accordance 
with a special agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security”: Therefore 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges the implemen- 
tation of article 48 of the United Nations Charter by the establishment of an 
international police force, and further supports the United States mission to the 
United Nations in efforts to make such implementation available and in readiness 
for prompt service to meet any future emergency.” 

The women of the General Federation, as mothers and wives, believe that a well 
prepared nation is a deterrent to aggression. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has continuously supported the 
United Nations Organization, having had official observers present at the original 
U. N. meeting in San Francisco. It is the consensus of opinion among our mem- 
bers that the U. N. should have sufficient power to be a deterrent, and to be ready 
to act when an emergency arises. 

Two recent situations might have been avoided and thereby have prevented 
tensions which have the world in chaotic turmoil now: 

We refer to the situation regarding the Suez Canal which brought armed 
forces into the dispute in Egypt—and the present situation which has caused 
allies to send troops into Lebanon and Jordan. 

The General Federation believes the responsibility as set out in the U. N. 
Charter is to help keep the peace. Unless a U. N. police force of sufficient size 
to be effective is established as a deterrent by the United Nations there seems 
little hope of world peace. 

Our support of the United Nations has continued as set out in several resolu- 
tions through the years, which we believe would help strengthen the U. N. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges in the interest of the welfare 
of mankind and surely for the peace of the world that a U. N. police force be 
established without further delay. 





INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA—UAW, 
Washington, D.C., July 24, 1958. 
Hon. A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CARNAHAN: I should like your subcommittee to know 
about and to take account of the fact that the members of the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW), through their elected delegates at their last regular convention, held 
in Atlantic City in April of 1957, and through earlier and subsequent action by 
the union’s International Executive Board, strongly supports the establishment of 
a permanently mobilized voluntary international police force under the authority 
of the United Nations. 

The recurrent breakdowns in world affairs which have brought us to the edge 
of war time and again and which have disrupted our lives repeatedly since the 
great hostilities ended are in part a product of the central impotence of the 
United Nations. During the brutal extinction of the short-lived glow of freedom 
in Hungary, the truncated nature of the United Nations, a body without arms, 
made it impossible for the free world to accept its responsibility to liberty and 
democracy and to the people who sacrificed their lives believing we were com- 
mitted to these ideals. It is not at all improbable that the totalitarian countries 
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are tempted to use their unlimited ability to act with sudden irresponsibility 
because they can count on the immobility of the United Nations. 

At the time of the unfortunate attempt of the British, French, and Israeli Gov- 
ernments to break out of their mideastern dilemma, the UAW, while condemning 
the resort to arms by our allies, declared that a United Nations police force then 
presented the only apparent practicable approach to the establishment of a peace 
in which a just resolution of the economic and social problems in Asia and Africa 
could be attempted. 

In April of 1957 the members of our union endorsed a statement by Presi- 
dent Walter P. Reuther which is as applicable today as it was then: 

“Only a strengthened United Nations organization with a permanent mo- 
bilized voluntary international police force can overcome our present dilemma 
in which we have to choose between appeasement, which is immoral, and total 
war, which is unthinkable. If the moral power of the United Nations is ef- 
fectively supported by a voluntary international United Nations police force, 
the United Nations can become a more effective instrument for preserving the 
peace. The League of Nations failed because it resolved itself into a world 
debating society, incapable of decisive action when and where peace was 
threatened. 

“In order to strengthen the United Nations and to make it into a more ef- 
fective instrument for the preservation of peace and to enable it to provide a 
positive and practical alternative between appeasement and total war, we call 
upon our Government to provide leadership in urging the convening at the 
earliest possible and reasonable date of a Charter revision conference for the 
purpose of strengthening the U. N., including the creation of a permanent vol- 
untary United Nations police force.” 

Each day, the mail from the members of the UAW and from the wide public 
to the union headquarters stresses one sentiment, that we are in the middle of 
a world crisis from which there is only one exit, and that is through the door 
which leads to ordered justice in a peaceful and a democratic world. 

The first step in this direction, in the minds of the members of the UAW, 
is a United Nations police force. 

Respectfully, 


Victor G. REUTHER, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1958. 
Hon. A. 8S. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN CARNAHAN: I understand you are planning to hold hear- 


ings dealing with House Concurrent Resolution 165 and 166 introduced by you 
and Congressman Frelinghuysen. I would like to have you put in the record 
of your hearings, the resolution passed at our national convention, last year, 
specifically endorsing the House Concurrent Resolutions 165 and 166. 

The events of the past year have sharply emphasized the need for a per- 
manent U. N. police force which will be capable of maintaining peace. Had 
such a force been in existence, we would not now be under the necessity of de- 
ploying United States Marines in Lebanon. 

With all good wishes, 

Cordially, 
BERNARD WEITZER, 
National Legislative Director. 


CREATION OF A PERMANENT U. N. OBSERVATION AND CONTROL FORCE 


Be it resolved, That the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica in 62d Annual National Convention assembled in Boston, Mass., August 
12-18, 1957, support the essence of the identical House Concurrent Resolutions 
165 and 166, which provides for the organization of a permanent force similar 
in character to the United Nations Emergency Force to be directed by the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations in accordance with the orders of the 
United Nations General Assembly and maintained by appropriations from the 
regular budget of the United Nations. 
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STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WoMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSo- 


CIATION OF THE U. 8. A. IN SUPPORT OF A PERMANENT UNITED NATIONS POLICE 
FORCE 


Delegates to the national convention of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the U. 8. A., meeting in St. Louis in March, representing approxi- 
nately 2 million members from about 950 Associations, voted, unanimously to: 
“Work for the establishment of an international police force under U. N. direc- 
tion which, in addition to its police duties, will be ready to act immediately to 
halt military aggression.” 

The national board of the YWCA believes that a permanent United Nations 
police force would be a great step forward in the interest of peace. 

An excellent precedent has been established for this by the creation and per- 
formance of the U. N. Emergency Force which has acted so effectively in Egypt. 
The enthusiastic support of UNEF can form the basis of the establishment of a 
permanent force. 

The need for a permanent U. N. force to be formed quickly seems obvious when 
we consider the areas of tension in the world, particularly those involving the 
smaller nations. Their vulnerability to attack from without or subversion from 
within makes it imperative that they have available effective help which they 
ean call upon immediately and receive forthwith. This will serve as a deterrent 
to the involvement of the larger countries in their disputes and therefore lessen 
the chance of a major war. 

For this reason also we support the principle that units of the permanent 
force should not be accepted from permanent members of the Security Council. 

The national board welcomes the introduction of a resolution in support of a 
permanent U. N. police force, and hopes that it will be favorably reported and 
adopted by the House. 





NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CARNAHAN: Hearings on House Resolution 867 came at a 
most appropriate time. The need for a U. N. military force has been clearly 
demonstrated by recent events in the Middle Kast. 

Passage of the resolution will serve to point up the support of the House for 
United Nations’ action in the area and the replacement of United States forces 
with the U. N. military force. 

We urge that the House resolution be reported by the full committee without 
long hearings so that the House will have the opportunity to act on the resolu- 
tion at the earliest possible time. 

Sincerely, 


JAMES G. Patton, President. 


{Telegram ] 
GROVE CITY, Pa., August 6, 1958. 
Hon. A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

The Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs representing 80,000 women 
attending conference on international understanding at Pennsylvania State 
University wishes to express a strong conviction favoring strongest possible 
United Nations police force. 


Mrs. EARLE A. Brown, President. 
Mrs. RonNALD Hay, Secretary. 
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UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, 
COUNCIL FoR CHRISTIAN SocraAL ACTION, 


New York, July 31, 1958. 
Hon. A. 8. J. CARNAHAN, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. CARNAHAN: In connection with the hearings you have held on 
House Resolution 367, I submit for the record the following statement adopted 
by the general council of Congregational Christian Churches, at its meeting in 
Boston, Mass., June 24-30, 1958. 

“We favor the creation of a permanent United Nations police force. Such a 
force, while not strong enough to cope with a head-on clash between major 
world powers, could be highly useful in dealing with local conflicts and could 
help to prevent their spread to global proportions.” 

Sincerely yours, 


HERMAN F’.. REIssia. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY UNrrep CHURCH WoMEN, NEw York, N. Y., ON THE 
ESTABLISH MENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


United Church Women supports the proposed measure to establish an inter- 
national police force now being considered by the subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

United Church Women is made up of women of the cooperating denominations 
of the National Council of Churches organized in 2,200 State and local coun- 
cils in the 49 States, Washington, D. C. and Hawaii. Support of this measure 
stems from statements made and resolutions adopted by representatives of 
these councils, meeting either as an executive committee, administrative com- 
mittee, board of managers or in a triennial assembly. 

The establishment of an international police force has been of concern to 
and studied by United Church Women for the last 10 years. At the Assembly 
attended by thousands of women held in Milwaukee, Wis., 1948, a resolution 
was adopted which reads in part: 

Whereas church women have pledged themselves to give courageous intelli- 
gent, prayerful support of the United Nations * * *: Beit 

Resolved, That we affirm our faith in the potential effectiveness of the United 
Nations as a means of eventual world order * * * 

We pray constantly, study enthusiastically and support vigorously the con- 
structive things to be done * * * such as * * * 

Strengthening the U. N. through the provisions of an international guard 
and police force. 

Our concept of national sovereignty has already changed. Nations are 
learning that if their independence is to be maintained, they must allocate 
some authority to an international body for jointly doing what nations cannot 
accomplish themselves. 

In 1950, the Assembly recognized the need for new thinking by saying: 

“Democracy is not a static structure immutably the same for all time and 
conditions but a dynamic process expressing itself in the challenging lives 
of men. We should, therefore, be ready to consider new approaches to prob- 
lems when they can be shown to be superior in forwarding the principles for 
which we stand.” 

In rethinking values as pointed out 10 years ago, the Assembly stated, “We 
recognize that the waging of peace demands much greater self-discipline sacri- 
fice and surrender of sovereignty then either men or governments have thus 
far faced.” 

The search for new ways to build a peaceful world society has continued. 
The Board of Managers in 1954 approved as one of the basic principles to be 
sought in that search for new ways—‘We see the futility of depending upon 
war or the threat of war as a means of settling international disputes.” 

The fall of 1957, after noting the value of the United Nations Emergency 
Force in maintaining peace on borders of Israel, the new book a United Nations 
Peace Force by William R. Frye with questions for discussion was brought 
to the attention of local councils for study. The report of the Secretary Gen- 
eral of October 1958 on the United Nations Emergency Force was made known 
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through a special article in the Church Women, a magazine that reaches our 
local councils. 

On October 1, 1957, the following resolution was adopted by the executive 
committee, United Church Wemen— 

“Voted that reicembering that the 1948 Assembly of United Church Women 
supported strengthening the United Nations through provision for an interna- 
tional guard and police force, and in view of the fact that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations reported to the 12th session of the General Assembly 
that there is a study under way by the secretariat of plans for a United Nations 
peace force which could serve in future emergencies as has the present United 
Nations Emergency Force, and since the United States Senate last July adopted 
a resolution recommending the creation of an international police force ‘as a 
permanent arm of the United Nations,’ 

“Be it resolved that the Executive Committee of United Church Women urge 
their state and local councils to discuss as part of their Christian world rela- 
tions work in the establishment of such a force as a step toward a collective 
security system to maintain peace.” 

Wishing to emphasize the need for further study, We Shall Resolve at Denver, 
a pamphlet was sent to all 2,300 local councils December 1957 as items to be 
discussed by State and local councils during 1958 for preparation for Assembly 
to be held in Denver, Colo., October 1958. In this pamphlet the item was listed 
as follows: 

“United Nations emergency force (UNEF) made up of units from ten coun- 
tries was created to meet the emergency situation in the Middle East. The Sec- 
retary-General has asked that a study be made of UNEF so that a plan for a 
U.N. peace force as a permanent arm of the U. N. may be agreed upon for future 
emergencies. A resolution supporting the establishment of such a force has been 
adopted by the United States Senate. What are the pros and cons?—United 
Nations Peace Force, by William Fry, $1, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 345 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y.” 

It is to be realized that a permanent force would require monetary support 
which might be sizable. If an effective force were established, an addition 
could be forces earmarked by the various governments and kept in readiness 
in their present units as provided by the Charter to supplement a small standing 
group. As has been stated by several of our Assemblies, 

“We as Christians are committed to working constantly and actively for peace 
through local and national efforts to support and strengthen the United Nations, 
realizing that the acceptance of this responsibility involves the payment of the 
high cost of peace by all our citizens * * *” 

Adoption of this measure now by the House in addition to measures already 
approved by the Senate will help to assure the understanding and backing of 
the American public opinion necessary to give support for our position and lead- 
ership in the United Nations. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY DONALD HARRINGTON, PRESIDENT, UNITED WorRLD 
FEDERALISTS, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C., AuGustT 4, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Donald Harrington of New York. I am president 
of the United World Federalists, Inc., an organization of private citizens liv- 
ing in all sections of the country who are striving to create world peace through 
enforceable world law. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity accorded me to present to you the views 
of this organization on House Resolution 367, which calls for the creation of 
a permanent U. N. police force. 

United World Federalists support the resolution and urge that it be approved 
by the House Foreign Affairs Committee and by the House itself. 

United World Federalists are strongly in favor of a permanent United Na- 
tions force for observation, patrol and guard duty. Only a force which is con- 
stantly in being can insure prompt action when a threat to world peace occurs. 
It should not be a combat force put in to fight on the side of the victim of aggres- 
sion, but should have police authority to maintain order. 

In order to be at the direct disposal of the United Nations and to have a com- 
position suitable to any area or any situation in which it might be needed, the 
force should be individually recruited and trained by the United Nations itself. 
As the force would be in the service of the world community as.a whole, its 
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costs should be assessed upon all U. N. members according to their regular U. N. 
budget shares. 

The administration of the force should be in the hands of the Secretary Gen- 
eral, but the Security Council or the General Assembly should decide when the 
force is to be deployed to meet a threat to world peace. 

A system should be worked out which would permit a proportion of the trained 
personnel of the force to remain on reserve in their normal civilian capacity when 
the services of the full force are not required by the United Nations. 

The force, when not deployed in troubled areas, could perform other useful 
U. N. services such as: assisting in U. N. supervised plebescites, technical as- 
sistance missions; and certain functions which will be required by the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

United World Federalists recognizes that the United Nations cannot have a 
truly effective world police force until such time as the United Nations can 
enforce universal disarmament. We regret that a U. N. force is not at this 
time backed up by U. N. courts with compulsory jurisdiction over international 
disputes. Nevertheless, we believe that a U. N. force, deriving its real power 
from world moral opinion, can be a most important instrument for maintaining 
world peace, if it is continuously available and at the direct disposal of the U. N. 


JuLY 29, 1958. 


STATEMENT OF WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM ON 
House RESOLUTION 367, RECOMMENDING THE CREATION OF A PERMANENT UNITED 
NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, HoUSE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The United States section of the Women’s International League for Peace 
ald Freedom, at its annual meeting, June 20-24, 1958, at Appleton, Wis., adopted 

resolution supporting the establishment of a United Nations police force. 

The authority of such a United Nations police force should be based on the 
moral force of world opinion. Hence emphasis should be on its nonmilitary 
and constructive functions. As part of the permanent contingents, we believe 
there should be contingents especially trained in nonviolent techniques for 
making and keeping peace in hostile situations. These specially trained con- 
tingents should be ready to move promptly into tension areas, to secure cessa- 
tion of fighting, to supervise the withdrawal of military forces, and to serve as 
a buffer between belligerents. All contingents should be recruited from non- 
Security Council nations and should serve preferably on a volunteer basis. 
While in the police force members should have an international civil status, 
responsible only to the United Nations. 

We do not believe a United Nations force should act as an occupying army. 
Hence, we hope that the subcommittee will not recommend such a military 
force of land, sea, and air components as operated in Korea. 

We urge the support of Congress for the presentation of a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a genuine police force on a permanent basis by the United States 
delegation to the 13th General Assembly of the United Nations. 
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APPENDIX 


RELATIVE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED 
NATIONS FORCE 


Mr. CarnaHANn, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, submitted 
the following 


REPORT 


[To accompany H. Con. Res. 373] 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 373) expressing the sense of the 
Congress on the establishment of a United Nations force, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon without amendment 
and recommend that the concurrent resolution do pass. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs has had before it several resolu- 
tions dealing with the establishment of a United Nations force. 
These resolutions were: House Resolution 367 (Hon. A. S. J. Car- 
nahan); House Resolution 368 (Hon. Robert Hale); House Resolution 
369 (Hon. Edna F. Kelly); House Resolution 370 (Hon. Chester E. 
Merrow); House Resolution 371 (Hon. Henry S. Reuss); House 
Resolution 372 (Hon. Stuyvesant Wainwright); House Resolution 400 
(Hon. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr.); House Concurrent Resolution 72 
(Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr.) ; House Concurrent Resolution 111 (Hon. 
Hugh J. Addonizio); House Concurrent Resolution 370 (Hon. John 
D. Dingell), as well as Senate Concurrent Resolution 109 (Senator 
John J. Sparkman), which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on August 1, 1958. 

Hearings were held by the subcommittee in open session on July 24 
and 25, 1958, at which testimony was received from Joseph E. Johnson, 
president, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; Hon. Henry 
5. Reuss, a Representative in Congress from the State of Wisconsin; 
Hon. Stewart L. Udall, a Representative in Congress from the State of 
Arizona: Edward Snyder, legislative secretary, Friends Committee on 
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National Legislation; Hon. Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Security Affairs; Hon. James J. Wadsworth, 
Deputy United States Representative to the United Nations and in 
the Security Council; and Lt. Gen. Alonzo P. Fox (USA, retired), 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for National Security Council 
Affairs. 

As a result of these hearings and its consideration of these resolu- 
tions, the subcommittee drafted a new resolution which was reported 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and considered in executive 
session on August 12, 1958. 

House Concurrent Resolution 373 represents a revision of the 
language of the resolution submitted by the subcommittee, and was 
introduced by the Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan on August 12, 1958. The 
resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, by the House of Representatives (the Senate con- 
curring), That it is the sense of the Congress that considera- 
tion should immediately be given by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations to the development, within its perma- 
nent structure, of such organization and procedures as will 
enable the United Nations promptly to employ suitable 
United Nations forces for such purposes as observation and 
patrol in situations that threaten international peace and 
security. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs on August 13, 1958, voted 
unanimously to report House Concurrent Resolution 373. 


NEED FOR A UNITED NATIONS FORCE 


The United Nations Emergency Force, established at the time of the 
Suez crisis of 1956, has made an important contribution to inter- 
national peace and there are indications that had there been available 
to the United Nations a force adequate and ready for service in Leba- 
non at an earlier date, the course of recent events in the Middle East 
might have been altered. 

Experience demonstrates that in the future, as in the past, there 
will be situations which may require on short notice the services of 
United Nations forces, and that the ability to bring such forces into 
action quickly may determine their effectiveness. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs believes that the United Nations 
should develop, within its permanent structure, organization and 
procedures which will enable it to employ promptly forces for observa- 
tion and patrol in order to deal with threats to international peace 
and security. The committee is convinced also that an expression 
by the Congress in favor of the development of such forces will 
strengthen the United States delegation to the United Nations in its 
support of measures to accomplish this purpose and will give assur- 
ance to other United Nations members who favor the development 
of such forces. 

Recent events have not only demonstrated the need for permanent 
arrangements for a United Nations force but have also indicated the 
limitations on the functions to be performed by such forces and the 
obstacles to be overcome if suitable forces are to be made available 
for prompt deployment. 
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FORCE CAPABLE OF REPELLING AGGRESSION NOT CONTEMPLATED 


The founders of the United Nations contemplated and the United 
Nations Charter makes provision (arts. 42-47 in particular) for the 
use of military forces by the United Nations when necessary to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. The world situa- 
tion and the conditions under which the United Nations has had to 
operate, however, have been such that the overwhelming majority of 
nations appears to be unwilling for the United Nations to create under 
its auspices and control a military force capable of repelling an armed 
invasion. 

Two major considerations apparently underlie this attitude. One is 
the reluctance of each of the major nations (including the United 
States) to support the building up of a strong armed force which 
might conceivably be used in a manner contrary to its own interest. 
The other consideration is that the maintenance of such a force would 
cost many times the amount of the present annual United Nations 
budget of $55 million. Under present world conditions, it is doubtful 
that any nation would be willing to contribute on a permanent basis 
its share of such cost. It is probable that none of the major powers 
would at present feel that it could reduce its own defense expenditures 
because of the existence of a United Nations fighting force. 


COST A MAJOR LIMITATION 


The experience of the United Nations makes clear that for the 
immediate future, at least, any permanent arrangement for United 
Nations forces will be limited by financial considerations. The 
present United Nations Emergency Force of about 6,000 cost the 
United Nations $30 million in 1957 and the estimate for 1958 is $25 
million. This is in addition to the costs borne by the governments 
supplying contingents to the United Nations Emergency Force. 
These nations continue to bear those expenses which they would 
incur if the units made available to the United Nations had remained 
at home. 

The United Nations budgeted expenditures for 1958 are $55,062,850, 
not including the cost of the United Nations Emergency Force. The 
maintenance of a force of 6,000, therefore, involves an increase in the 
United Nations budget of about 50 percent. There was some 
reluctance in the United Nations General Assembly on the part of 
the nations with small national budgets to pay their share of the 
cost of the present United Nations Emergency Force. The Honorable 
James J. Wadsworth, deputy United States representative to the 
United Nations and deputy United States representative in the 
Security Council, testified that— 


[ would frankly estimate that to get the General Assembly 
to decide on an annual appropriation of $30 million for a 
standby military force to be financed on the regular scale 
of assessments would be an extremely difficult diplomatic 
undertaking, and that I think is understatement. 


It has been argued that it would be in the interest of the United 
States to shoulder much of the cost in order that a larger and more 
effective United Nations force might be available. It is maintained 
that such expenditure might actually save the United States money 
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if such a force could be used rather than United States units in situa- 
tions such as Lebanon or wherever the existence of such a force might 
serve as a deterrent to aggression and thus avert war. 

On the other hand, it is important that any United Nations force 
regard itself as representing all of the United Nations members and 
that each member country regard such a force as its representative. 
The effectiveness of a United Nations force would be greatly dimin- 
ished if it came to be regarded as predominantly financed by, or 
identified with, any particular power. 

No specific formula for allocating such costs is proposed, but the 
committee is convinced that the entire membership of the United 
Nations should contribute to the support of forces if they are to per- 
form effectively. At the same time, it is recognized that some 
arrangement for apportioning expenses, other than including them in 
the United Nations budget, may be equitable. If the practice of 
accepting national contingents only from the smaller nations and not 
from the 5 major powers which are permanent members of the Security 
Council should continue, some increase in the assessments against 
these 5 governments might be justified. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN MAINTAINING FORCE IN BEING 


There are obvious advantages in having the United Nations main- 
tain a force continuously in being which could be sent on a moment's 
notice to any area where trouble threatens. The establishment of 
such a force, however, presents certain problems which are avoided 
if any United Nations force is made up of contingents supplied by 
member nations to deal with specific situations as they arise. 

In general, a force in being would be more costly than a force brought 
into service only for the duration of a particular emergency and ad- 
justed in size to the requirements of the occasion. A force in being 
could be created either by maintaining the desired strength with a 
series of national contingents supplied from the forces of member 
nations or by recruiting a force of individual volunteers. The latter 
procedure would involve greater cost for an equivalent number of 
men since all of the expenses of a volunteer force would be borne by 
the United Nations while, in the case of national contingents, the send- 
ing governments might be expected to pay part of the cost. 

A United Nations force in being made up of national contingents, 
on the other hand, could function in the desired manner only if such 
contingents were subject to United Nations command without reser- 
vation on the part of the sending states. Under present conditions 
there appear to be few countries which would be willing to commit 
their forces on such a basis. Most governments feel it necessary to 
know the nature of the dispute and the area involved before permit- 
ting units of their forces to be used by the United Nations. To the ex- 
tent that rules can be drawn up in advance, establishing the conditions 
under which a United Nations force might intervene and the func- 
tions it might be called on to perform, this difficulty would be miti- 
gated. The preparation of such rules and regulations is an extremely 
complex operation and the existence of such rules and regulations 
might prevent the effective use of a United Nations force to deal with 
an unprecedented situation. 
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Another problem involved in maintaining a permanent United 
Nations force in being, as distinguished from making permanent 
arrangements for calling up forces when needed, is that of its location. 
The provision of barracks and other facilities by the United Nations 
would increase the cost substantially above that required to call up 
national contingents when needed. If such a force, or units of it, were 
located in certain parts of the world, where trouble might be antici- 
pated, the nations of the area might tend to regard the presence of 
such units as reflecting on their national dignity. On the other hand, 
if such forces were located within the territory of any major power 
they might be regarded as being under the influence of the nation in 
which they were stationed. 

In view of these problems, the immediate issue confronting the 
United Nations is not so much whether a permanent force would be 
preferable to forces called up when needed to deal with specific prob- 
lems but, rather, whether it would be possible to make permanent 
arrangements within the United Nations which might be expected to 
produce when needed a force capable of doing the job assigned to it 
before the several obstacles to the creation of a force in being have 
been overcome. 

CONSENT 


The ability of a United Nations force to deal with threats to the 
peace by moving into a situation in its early stages before a con- 
troversy gets out of hand is limited by the fact that such a force 
cannot enter the territory of any state without the consent of the 
government involved. In connection with the sending of the United 
Nations Emergency Force to the Suez area, the principle that no 
nation was required by the United Nations Charter to accept recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly involving the operations of a 
United Nations force on its territory was generally accepted and 
established as a precedent. It is clear that a substantial change in 
the attitude of nations toward their own sovereignty and conied the 
authority and responsibilities of the United Nations would be neces- 
sary before a revision of this principle could be achieved. 


CONTROL AND COMMAND 


The working out of permanent arrangements for the control and 
command of a United Nations force involves major and complex 
issues. The Secretary General has been given broad authority and 
responsibility for the United Nations Emergency Force in the Gaza 
area and the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon. Never- 
theless, it is by no means certain that subsequent occupants of the 
office of Secretary General will enjoy the same widespread confidence 
and support as does the present incumbent. The position of the 
Secretary General in the United Nations structure does not contem- 
plate that he should assume responsibilities comparable to those of 
the President of the United States under our Constitution, and it 
would presumably not be desirable to assign to the Secretary General 
the responsibilities of commander in chief. 

Under the Charter of the United Nations it might be expected that 
control of the United Nations force should rest in the Security Council, 
but as long as the present attitude of the Soviet Union toward the 
maintenance of the peace persists and the exercise of the Soviet 
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veto continues, it is inconceivable that the Security Council could 
effectively operate a United Nations force. 

There are obvious difficulties in having command and direction 
lodged in a body of the size of the General Assembly. 

The existence of great difficulties does not mean that the problems 
of command and control are insoluble. There are a number of things 
that can and should be done immediately. It is important that a 
permanent headquarters command and planning staff be established 
as soon as possible. Such a staff could develop the necessary plans 
and procedures for calling into being, deploying, and supporting 
logistically a limited force capable of observation and patrol. It 
could locate various types of equipment, such as aircraft in member 
nations, and make preliminary arrangements for calling up equipment 
and units of forces to meet various requirements. 

Problems of the variety and complexity described are evidence that 
a permanent and effective United Nations force cannot be created 
overnight by a resolution of the United Nations General Assembly. 
The process must inevitably be evolutionary in nature with experience 
providing guidance as to the course to be followed. 


PURPOSE OF RESOLUTION 


The purpose of this resolution is to express the sense of the Congress 
that the United Nations should prompily undertake to solve these 
difficulties and, in addition, to take immediate steps to make avail- 
able a United Nations force for observation and patrol in situations 
that threaten international peace and security. In view of the 
obstacles to be overcome and the problems to be solved, the com- 
mittee believes that it is better to focus on objectives rather 
than specific means. The resolution does not advocate a force of 
designated size or structure or for the performance of designated 
functions. The reconciliation of basic issues might tend to delay 
the taking of steps which would facilitate greatly the prompt deploy- 
ment of a United Nations force. It is better to do what can be done 
immediately rather than to delay all United Nations action until 
agreement can be obtained on major problems. 

The committee believes that in ihe world of today there would be 
obvious advantages in having units assigned to any United Nations 
force come only from the smaller nations, not from any of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council (United States, United 
Kingdom, France, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and China). 
Nevertheless, the resolution does not include a specific recommenda- 
tion to this effect in order not to impair full flexibility in dealing with 
the problem and to avoid any implication that United States support 
of a United Nations force would be contingent on our own forces 
being exempt from service. 

The resolution reflects the desire of the Congress that the United 
States delegation to the United Nations support action necessary to 
attain the desired objective but recognizes that it may be desirable 
under circumstances which may prevail at any given time that the 
initiative for the establishment of a United Nations force be left to 
other nations. 


x 








